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POCAHONTAS COAL BOOM: 


bonanza at Hampton Roads * 
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three gentlemen on their way... out of business! 


And so unnecessary... inventory control 
by Remington Rand could prevent it. 
The sad fact is that these gentlemen 
are on their way out because of in- 
adequate inventory control. They’re 
attempting to carry inventories 
without the kind of simplified con- 
trol of individual items that makes it 
easy to keep such stocks in balance. 
Eventually they’ll discover what it 
. what it 
might have meant in terms of profits! 


means in terms of losses. . 


By the way... how much OVERSTOCK 


in your inventory — tying up capital 
and increasing insurance, storage, 
deterioration and obsolescence? 
Equally bad... how about UNDER- 
STOCK resulting in lost sales or idle 
shop time, expense of rush orders 
and hand-to-mouth buying? One can 
be as costly as the other. 


Whatever your business — manufac- 
turing, wholesaling or retailing — 
Remington Rand is in a position to 
offer you the inventory control sys- 
tem best suited to your exact needs. 


It has specialized in every type of 
inventory control... has vast experi- 
ence... enjoys outstanding prestige 
in this field. Why not look into the 
benefits of efficient inventory con- 
trol? Write Room 1289, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.—simply 
specify your interest as manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling or retailing. 


INVENTORY CONTROL by 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





(Left to right) Dr. John Bardeen*, Dr. William Shockley* and Dr. Walter H. Brattain, shown at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in 1948 with apparatus used in the early investigations which led to the invention of the Transistor. 


Bell Telephone System Salutes Three 


New Nobel Prize Winners 


Drs. John Bardeen, Walter H. Brattain and William Shockley 


are honored for accomplishments at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


The 1956 Nobel Prize in Physics 
has been awarded to the three inventors 
of the Transistor, for “investigations on 
semiconductors and the discovery of the 
transistor effect.” 


They made their revolutionary con- 
tribution to electronics while working at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in Murray 
Hill, N. J. Discovery of the Transistor 
was announced in 1948. We are proud 
to have been able to provide the en- 
vironment for this great achievement. 


This is the second Nobel Prize awarded 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories scien- 
tists. In 1937 Dr. C. J. Davisson shared 
a Nobel Prize for his discovery of elec- 
tron diffraction. 


Such achievements reflect honor on 
all the scientists and engineers who work 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories. These 
men, doing research and development in 
a wide variety of fields, are contributing 
every day to the improvement of com- 
munications in America. 


*Dr. Bardeen is now with the University of Illinois, and Dr. Shockley is with 
the Shockley Semiconductor Laboratory of Beckman Instruments, Inc., Calif. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





$10,000,000 EXPANSION PROGRAM 
for D-X SUNRAY REFINERIES 


AN EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM now under way 
at the two D-X Sunray refineries in West Tulsa and 
Sunray Village (Duncan), Oklahoma will involve an 
investment of more than $10 Million. 





UNITS TO BE ADDED or expanded 
are a 20,000 barrel naphtha 
unifier, a 12,000 barrel plat- 
former, an alkylation plant and 
butane-isomerization unit, and 
other modern installations. 





THE COMPANY'S DECISION to proceed with the expan- 
sion plans is based on the industry-wide expecta- 
tion that octane requirements for the nation's 
motor vehicles will continue to rise during the 
years to come. 





AT THE PRESENT TIME D-X SUNRAY is making 96 and 97 
octane premium gasoline and producing regular 
gasolines of 88-89 octane, or better. 





BEFORE 1960 the Company believes regular gasoline 
will be 92-94 octane rating, and premium,or Ethyl 
fuels will go to 100 octane for most pleasure car 
use. 





THIS EXPANSION PROGRAM will not only raise octane 
ratings of gasoline, but will also increase the 
capacities of the refineries. 





THIS IS_IN LINE with the all-over Sunray Mid-Conti- 
nent program of constantly finding new oil reserves, 
improving products, and increasing consumptéon of 
these products through an expanding marketing 
operation. Watch Sunray Mid-Continent grow! 





D-X is the brand name of quality prod- 
ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
O<k Company 


\KLAHOM 





READERS SAY 


Ninth Annual Report 


Str: Your Annual Report on American 
Industry (Forspes, Jan. 1, 1957) was a 
monumental job of business journalism. 

We thought the section on the office 
equipment industry was well done, and 
I deeply appreciate the recognition giv- 
en our company and myself in that part 
of the issue. 

—T. J. Watson, Jr. 

President, 

International Business Machines Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sm: I have just finished reading and 
re-reading the Fores’ analysis and re- 
port on the operations and management 
of the nation’s five largest food chains, 
which you can readily appreciate gives 
us immense satisfaction and pleasure .. . 
your report will be a subject of discus- 
sion before our board of directors at the 
next regular meeting. .. . 

Your keen analysis and honest ap- 
praisal of the important factors relating 
to this big and competitive industry 
should serve as informative guide-posts 
to the investment brokers and security 
analysts, whose opinions and goodwill 
are valued so highly for their intelligent 
advice to shareholders interested in the 
chain food business as an above average 
long-term investment. 

—H. V. McNamara 
President, 
National Tea Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Sm: Your article on the natural gas 
industry (Forses, Jan. 1) was most in- 
teresting. In fact, I didn’t stop until I 
finished it. 

The rating of managements could be 
most helpful in getting them to work 
harder for the common stockholders. 

—Harry W. Writ 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: That idea you had eight years ago 
has certainly blossomed. Your Ninth 
Annual Report on American Industry is 
the best ever. Its very concept bespeaks 
Forses’ editors courage and sound busi- 
ness sense. Although to some of us in 
the industry the report may have 
sounded a little overpessimistic, it cer- 
tainly does reflect the public sentiment. 
The railroads need a better break com- 
petitively from federal and state govern- 
ments, but it may be that some manage- 
ments have been shedding too many 
crocodile tears in their effort to get that 
break. 

—Howarp SKIDMORE 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sm: Reading your gloomy picture of 
the railroad situation leads me to won- 
der if one of the best solutions would 
not be more free enterprise, less regu- 
lation. With truck and air competition, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Tip on the Market— 


That’s one thing investors still ask for day after day—despite 
the fact that time after time we’ve warned people against such 
tips and never peddle them ourselves. 

Still they keep asking for a “sure thing” on the market, an 
inside tip to a fortune. 

Mind you, we don’t blame anybody who wants to get rich. 
But that’s a poor way to start! 

Not that there aren’t any number of stocks that offer attrac- 
tive possibilities for making money. Of course there are. And 
we'll even be glad to suggest some, if you ask. 

But before we make any recommendations, we'll check the 
facts first. Facts on sales, earnings, management, outlook. 
Facts on the industry, company, and competition. Facts that 
should give you at least a reasonable expectation of receiving 
the rewards you hope for. 

So, if you realize the risks in buying stocks for price appre- 
ciation, feel you can afford them, and want help instead of 
tips—just ask. 

Simply stop in at our nearest office and ask for the manager, 
or write direct to— 


Water A. Scuo.it, Department SD-11 


J 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 























When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 


OPEN END 


) INVESTMENT 


Above statement made in reference to a bottle of Imported O.F.C. Canadian 
Schenley . . . with its cork removed. Analysis: O.F.C. means Old Fine Canadian— 
the one for lightness and elegance of flavor. A choice blend of the finest Imported 
Canadian whiskies. Six years old. 





IMPORTED O.F.C. CANADIAN SCHENLEY 





Quotation 


“Makes a perfect partner through an evening, through the years...” 


Reaction 


Once sampled, immediately preferred for its High-Grade quality, Maturity... 
offered at an excellent Rate of Exchange. 


Active Stock 


Sales brisk, indicating a swing that is setting a market trend. Forecast very good, 
for it is said of O.F.C. that “the world sends nothing finer to America.” 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
86.8 PROOF CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND 

















READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


| to say nothing of the large bus lines, 


what excuse is there for rate making by 
the government bureaucrats? 

—W. A. SNYDER 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Str: I have just finished reading your 
Jan. 1, 1957 Ninth Annual Report on 
American Industry. This kind of an- 
nual report is just what the doctor or- 
dered for us shareholders. 

—Cart P. ZIMMER 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Sir: I wish to congratulate you on 
your Jan. 1, 1957 edition of “Annual Re- 
ports on American Industry.” It is the 
most complete of the many you have 
given. I hope a copy reaches the White 
House, for I doubt if even in the “seats 
of the mighty” information so complete 
and factual can be equalled. 

—Mnrs. ArtHur B. MitcHe.y 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Sm: In the Jan. 1 issue of Forses, 
it was stated that earnings per share 
of Pittsburgh Plate for the first nine 
months of 1956 declined 11% from the 
first nine months of the previous year. 
Evidently this calculation was made 
without proper adjustment for a 5% 
stock dividend issued to stockholders of 
record as of November 23, 1955. 

If the number of shares outstanding at 
September 30, 1955 and 1956 are restated 
on a comparable basis, the decline in 
earnings per share amounts to only 6%. 

—L. S. WiLiiaMs 
Controller, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forzes followed the rule of adjust- 
ing only for stock payment of 10% or 
more—Eb. 


School Daze 


Sm: Your editorial “Those Who Can, 
Teach” (Forses, Jan. 1) is a masterful 
presentation of a difficult problem. It 
deserves wide reading by thoughtful 
citizenry both within and outside the 
teaching profession. 

The problem of salaries, as you sug- 
gest, is important. Salary differentials 
are taking good teachers out of the class- 
room and are preventing promising 
young men and women from consider- 
ing teaching as a worthwhile career. 
But even the best likely solution of the 
problem of salaries will only partially 
solve the over-all problem. The present 
and future shortage of teachers, from 
kindergarten through the universities, is 
nearly as much a problem of attitudes as 
it is of finances. 

Two decades ago, in the midst of the 
Depression, which was no more pleasant 
for professors than for anyone else, it 
was not uncommon for a professor to 
encourage a bright junior or senior to en- 
ter graduate study and train for teach- 
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ing. But faculty men aren’t doing that 
today: many have lost heart, and all of 
them realize that they would be wasting 
their time. They know that a bright 
senior can enter any kind of technical 


work at a salary better than they re- 


ceived after a decade or more of teach- 
ing. If a professor is not “sold” on his 
profession, he can never be a very ef- 

fective recruiter for it. 
—Wenpvett M. Keck, Px.D. 
Professor of English, 
Utah State Agricultural College 

Logan, Utah 










Sm: In the editorial entitled “Those 
Who Can, Teach” in the Jan. 1 issue of 
Forses you have given credit to Henry 
James for the quotation: “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 

I believe this is from The Education of 
Henry Adams, by Henry Adams, Hough- 
ton Co., 1918. 

—ROSALIE ABBOTT 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Even Keel 


Sir: After stating that American ship- 
yards in order to show a profit had to 
charge close to $300 a ton, compared to 
as little as $200 in foreign yards, you re- 
joice about an order taken by Newport 
News at less than $200 a ton. Then you 
call it “the industry’s improved fortune.” 
—Just how reliable are your figures 
and/or conclusions? 
—Benyo M. BecHHoLp 

New York City 

The $300 a ton figure for the costs of 
US. shipyards is an average figure, based 
on costs not only of the bigger yards but 
of some 300 or so smaller (and generally 
considerably less efficient) yards. Com- 
petitors generally concede that Newport 
News, probably the most integrated of 
all U.S. yards, is also the lowest-cost 
builder.—Eb. 


Labor Strife 


Sir: I enjoyed very much Mr. Law- 
rence Stessin’s labor Relations column 
“In Praise of Inefficiency” (Fortes, Jan. 
1). I enjoyed it so much I sent the article 
to my son, Earl L. Doster Jr., who is 
production engineer, Sewell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bremen, Ga., and thought 
you might enjoy his comments on your 
article: 

“Mr. Stessin says, ‘The cold fact is 
that no method of doing a job has yet 
been devised that the employee cannot 
figure a way to beat.’ True, but what 
Mr. Stessin has failed to see is that man- 
agement, through the use of efficiency 
experts and methods improvements, has 
changed the employee from the role of 
‘dumb-driven cattle’ to a thinking, effi- 
cient worker. The employee will certainly 
not become inefficient by figuring out a 
method that is more efficient than the 
efficient method established by manage- 
ment.” 

—Eart L. Doster 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Small Tools 
and Supplies 
eee $1,656,636.17 


(from the 1955 Union 
Pacific Annual Report) 
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Whether you are or not, we would like to point out 
that, to a large extent, Union Pacific is a do-it- 
yourself railroad. 




















Thousands of men are employed in our shops to 
maintain our rolling stock, and other equipment, 
in A-1 shape. 























So, even though the annual investment for tools 
and supplies is a considerable amount, the invest- 
ment would be much larger were it not for our do- 
it-yourself policy. 


























Just what are we trying to point out? Primarily, that 
constant maintenance of equipment is assurance 
of dependable service to shippers and travelers. 























Furthermore, efficient and economical handling of 
maintenance — repairs and rebuilding — is sound 
practice from a management viewpoint. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 









































<i’ m tempted to get a 
postage meter?’ 


**Fine thing! Executive secretary, 
take 120 words a minute, and here 
I am—sponging and sticking stamps, 
and thumping envelope flaps... If I 
have any influence in this joint, we’ re 
going to have a postage meter!” 


Even the smallest office can afford 
a postage meter these days—the DM, 
desk model. Small, light, inexpensive, 
yet the DM’s a real postage meter. 
Saves time. Saves postage. And saves 
trips to the postoffice—and always 
having the right postage on hand is a 
big convenience. 

With the DM, you pvint postage 
as you need it. No technique needed 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 101 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 


— insert envelope, dial amount of 
postage wanted, press lever, and your 
letter is stamped and postmarked. 
You can print a small ad of your 
own with every meter stamp, if you 
like. Also print postage for parcel post 
on special tape. And the DM also has 
a moistener for sealing envelopes. 

Metered mail, being already 
postmarked, takes less time in the 
postoffice, can often make earlier 
trains and planes. 

A DM can be set for as much 
postage as you want to buy at one 
time. It records postage on hand, 
and postage used, on visible registers. 
And it keeps your postage safe from 
loss, damage, theft. 

There’s a postage meter model, 
hand or electric, for every office. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
to show you! Or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall 


chart of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc, & hous) fe , 
1719 Pacific Street ene! 


Stamford, Conn. 


Send free C booklet, 1 Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name 


Address 














Don’t be surprised if the Congres- 
sional investigation into the steadily 
rising price of newsprint spreads into 
a probe of the entire paper industry. 
Washington insiders say the paper- 
men’s wave of mergers has aroused 
Congressional curiosity. One of the 
two big paper cup makers, they add, 
already is bracing for an anti-mon- 
opoly probe. 


Short on cash? Because of taxes 
and inflation, says the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, a 1939 
salary of $5,000 would equal $10,583 
today, and $10,000 then would match 
$22,428 now. Hardest hit: the man 
who made $50,000 a year in 1939; he 
would need $159,030 today. 


Free champagne is paying royal 
dividends for Western Air Lines. Of 
its 15 flights boasting the highest load 
factor in the past year, says the line, 


| no less than 11 were champagne 


flights. Customer consumption: 90,- 


| 000 glasses of airborne champagne a 


month. 
* . e 


Treasury moneymen are expected to 
ask that Congress raise interest rates 
on Government savings bonds, now 
limited to 3%. Since investors can get 
over 342% on other types of Govern- 
ment securities, redemptions of the 
savings bonds outpaced sales by $2.75 
billion last year. 


e e * 
“Coffee breaks’’ are becoming more 
and more an established part of office 


routine. A survey by the Ohio Manu- 
facturers’ Association found that nine 


| out of 10 Ohio companies allow em- 


ployees to take a break for coffee. One 
little-known fact: such breaks add 


| two weeks a year to the employee’s 


paid time off. 
* a > 

Tire Advice: better buy now. Ac- 
cording to Akron insiders, the price 
of replacement tires may climb as 
much as 5% in the next few weeks. 
Tires sold directly to car manufac- 
turers already have gone up 1%. 


Wall Streeters contend there no 
longer is any reason for the Federal 
Reserve System to boost the redis- 


| count rate again. The bond market 


has stabilized, they point out, and 
the higher-grade “yield” bonds and 


| preferred stocks are recovering from 


their extreme lows. 
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More foreign cars will appear on 
the road in coming months. With gas 
rationing abroad, German, British, 
French and Swedish manufacturers 
are making desperate efforts to broad- 
en their share of the U.S. market. 


Smart home-owners can sidestep a 
5% to 10% rate boost in fire insurance, 
which is rumored to be coming in the 
next few months. If your present fire 


and extended coverage policy expires | 
in the next 12 months or so, you can | 
guarantee the present rate by cancel- | 


ling your policy now and signing up 


for a new, long-term contract with | 


your present company (you'll take a 
loss on your cancellation if you switch 
to another company.) 


Corporate dividends rose by 8% in 
1956, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Total payout 
came to a record $11.25 billion last 
year, or $821.5 million more than in 
1955. 


Movie popularity now moves in 
cycles with TV, according to one 
knowledgeable insider. Theatre busi- 
ness, he claims, falls off when new TV 
shows come on in the autumn, picks 
up when audience tires of TV fare in 
the winter and booms when the sum- 
mer replacements come on. 


Bankers and builders disagree on 
construction outlook for this year. 
Builders say a “mortgage money 
drought” will cut new housing starts 
by 20%, to 900,000 units. Bankers 
contend there will be enough mort- 
gage money to finance 1 million to 
1.1 million starts. 


Rollicking Rickshaws. Japan may 
soon get its long-awaited “people’s 
car.” Keita Goto, Japanese industrial 
tycoon, currently is preparing to 
manufacture 120 small, four-wheel 
trucks a month. Then he will swing 
into production of the passenger vehi- 
cles, which will sell for about $1,000 
and $1,400. 


“No shows” got a reprieve when 
the airlines put off until April a de- 
cision on whether to penalize pas- 
sengers who make reservations but 
do not show up for flights. Under the 
proposed plan, passengers not appear- 
ing by flight time would be docked 
20% of the ticket refund, with the 
minimum charge set at $3 and the 
maximum at $20. 
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Why Some People Almost 
Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” people 

make money in the stock market, 
while some of the most cautious people 
“lose their shirts”? What is the basic secret 
of preserving and multiplying your family 
nest egg? 

After 35 years as a stock market investor, 
writer, broker and advisor, G. M. Loeb is 
more convinced than ever of the answer: 
most investors have ken ideas about true 
financial safety 

According to Mr. Loeb, who is a Partner 
of the famed brokeraze firm of E. F. Hutton 
& Company, it is actually safer to put a small 
portion of your capital in a well chosen spec- 
ulative stock and keep the rest of it idle— 
than it is to put all of it in a “‘safe’’ blue-chip 
stock. And he tells why, based upon facts drawn 
from his wealth of successful experience. 


This is just some of the startling advice 
given in his unusual how-to-invest book, 

“THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SUR- 

VIVAL.” (50,000 copies have already been 
sold!) And here is some more: 

—Diversification can bé dangerous, 

—The fact that a stock is widely held by 
investment trusts is usually mot a good 
reason for buying. 

—Any program which involves complete 
investment of all capital at all times is 
certain to fail unless the amount is ex- 
tremely small. 


City 


yey yee eo 


HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Dept. 42 
61 Broadway at Wall St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a copy of ‘‘The Battle for Investment Survival,”’ 
by G. M. Loeb. I enclose $2.95 in full payment. (If a resident of N.Y.C. please 
add 9 cents sales tax.) It is understood that if a 10-day examination does not 
convince me that this book can repay 
profits many times over, I may return it for full refund 


—lIt's really safer to aim at 
doubling your money 
than to aim at investing 
it for a4% to 6% return. 


What makes Mr. Loeb’s 
daring rules so impressive 
is that he is not an ivory- 
tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas “on 
paper.” Instead, he is one 
teacher who for 35 years 
has practiced with cold cash 
what he preaches. And with big-profit results 
—for, as Newsweek Magazine says about 
his book, “written by a man who has out- 
smarted the market for years. 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for the 
Inexperienced . .. tells What to Look For in 
Security Programs... What to Buy — and 
When ... Advantages of Switching Stocks 
. .. How to Gain Profits by Taking Losses . . . 
How to Detect “Good” Buying or “Good” 
Selling . . . and many other “insider's” secrets. 
No wonder the Wall Street Journal says: 
“His book is a must.” 


MONEY-BACK AGREEMENT 


Mail coupon below for “THE BATTLE FOR 
INVESTMENT SURVIVAL” — only $2.95 post- 
paid. If you're not convinced within 10 days that 
it can repay you its small price many times over, 
return it for FULL REFUND. But don’t delay — 
this book tells things you should be doing with 
your money RIGHT NOW IN THIS MARKET! 


G. M. LOEB, 
Partner, 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


BROADENING BORG-WARNER. In all of American industry, few companies are 
as thoroughly diversified as Borg-Warner. Forses tells how B-W's Roy Inger- 
soll sizes up new acquisitions, keeps all his divisions operating at a profit. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—No. 1 OF A SERIES 


There are containers... 


7 


7 
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... made by Goodyear for 1001 uses 


For many industries, packaging and storage of prod- better ways to store and package all kinds of products. 
ucts presented serious problems, before Goodyear Besides the manufacture of rubber, film and plastic 
came up with the answers. Take just three examples: containers, Goodyear’s activities include industrial 
Pliofilm has made it easy to arrange perishable foods rubber goods . . . tires . . . aircraft and aviation prod- 
in attractive, sales-stimulating displays. Vitafilm has ucts .. . foam products, films and flooring . . .chemi- 
done the same for all kinds of drygoods, from shirts cals . . . shoe products . . . metal products . . . and 
to sheets. Goodyear’s 10,000-gallon “Pillow Tanks” many more, for expanding markets all over the world. 
and 250-gallon “Rolli-Tankers” now make it quick 


and easy to roll fuel wherever it is needed—for TODAY... AND TOMORROW 
industry and for national defense. 


Revolutionary new containers for varied uses and GOODSYEAR 


markets have become commonplace developments at 
THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


r 4 <« <, " . s . 
Goodyear. Through continuous research, it seeks still Pliofilm, Vitafilm, Rolli-Tanker —T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


FURTHER INDUSTRY PROSPECTS 


In the last issue we outlined here various industry 
prospects for 1957 as analyzed by the editors of Forses’ 
subsidiary, Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. Herewith 
the balance: 

Finance, Earnings of both sales finance companies and 
small loan companies have been recently squeezed by the 
rising costs of borrowing and the delayed benefit of higher 
rates on outstanding loans, but in 1957 an expansion in 
gross earnings will probably result from increased auto- 
mobile sales and a continuation of the rise in the ratio of 
consumer debt to disposable personal income. 

Food Products. With consumers’ spendable incomes still 
rising there should be no interruption in recent trends in 
the consumer buying habits which have been favorable to 
food processors—upgrading of purchases emphasizing con- 
venience foods, with prepared foods promising again to 
lead in the volume increases. Canners’ margins may be 
hurt temporarily by price weakness in some lines as the 
result of large crops, but they can count on large sales 
volume. Food packagers are helped by the desire of big 
chain retailers to speed turnover and the trend toward 
king-sized packages popular in growing suburban areas. 
Coffee sales are aided by increased popular consumption 
of soluble brands and more settled price trends in coffee 
beans. Corn refiners’ physical volume in 1957 should lose 
none of the stability shown by a 3% increase in 1956, as 
the industrial consumers of starch and corn syrup can 
expect further small increases in per capita use of their 
products. 

Insurance. Investment income of fire and casualty com- 
panies, which is more important to them than under- 
writing income, should continue at good levels in 1957, 
possibly higher than in the past year. Underwriting re- 
sults, however, probably will remain discouraging, due to 
a higher incidence of fires and an increasing number of 
automobile accidents and fatalities. Premium rates high 
enough to restore underwriting operations to more profit- 
able levels are not expected to materialize this year. Life 
insurance companies, on the other hand, should continue 
to benefit from low mortality, a high level of consumer 
disposable income which encourages persons to take out 
life insurance policies, and higher interest rates, providing 
a greater return on investments. 

Office Equipment. Record 1956 sales and earnings gains 
should be extended into 1957, as businessmen scurry for 
all types of equipment which will speed work and cut 
overhead. Increasing emphasis is being placed on electric 
typewriters and portables, both of which possess favor- 
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able growth factors in the years ahead. However, the 
most dynamic future growth potential lies within the 
electronic computer and data processing system segments 
of the business, fields in which most of the office equip- 
ment mekers have been making good headway. 

Oil. Record U.S. consumption of petroleum products 
will push last year’s oil company earnings some 10% 
above their 1955 level. Although consumption is likely 
to hold up well in the forepart of 1957, the industry is 
now faced with some very serious domestic problems 
(particularly excessive gasoline inventories) as well as 
those stemming from the still-troubled Middle East situ- 
ation. Best situated companies are those heavily engaged 
in the domestic producing end of the petroleum business. 

Radio-TV. Television set sales in 1957 should approxi- 
mate current levels, with a greater emphasis on the 
lower-margined portable. Color TV will have no sizable 
impact on the over-all market, but sales in this area may 
amount to about 250,000 units, compared with an estimated 
150,000 units sold in 1956. Radio sales on the other hand 
should improve about 5% this year on an over-all basis, 
with greater emphasis on the portable. The transistor has 
had a significant effect on this segment of the market, and 
this trend should continue. A rise in automobile radios 
and broadcasting revenues of some 10%, on a year-to-year 
basis, is also anticipated. 

Textiles. Indications are that the textile industry is 
entering the upward phase of its characteristic two-year 
business cycle. The decline in sales last year has caused 
a drop in inventories, lending encouragement to the 
belief that higher sales are possible in 1957. As higher 
profit margins go hand in hand with increased production 
in the textile industry, earnings are likely to be some- 
what above the 1956 level. However, the improvement 
is not expected to go beyond moderate proportions. It 
should be pointed out that, though rayon tire yarn pro- 
ducers probably will share in the general textile industry 
improvement this year, their basic position is deteriorat- 
ing, due to the inroads being made by nylon tire cord 
and steady increases in capacity for both rayon and nylon 
tire yarn. 

Tobaccos. Rising rate of cigarette consumption shows 
reduced effect of health scares. Industry is still character- 
ized by relatively stable earning power and liberal divi- 
dend payrhents. New markets—women and younger 
smokers—hold key to further expansion. Margins should 
widen with greater use of automation and adoption of 
reconstituted tobacco, as well as by growth of highly 
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popular filter-tips. Promotion and re-packaging expenses 
are expected to come into line once the scramble for filter 
brand leadership is resolved. 

Retailing. Department stores and food chains have fairly 
good prospects for the coming year, but outlook for 
variety, drug and restaurant chains is only average. Rising 
personal income, provided by high wages and full em- 
ployment will help department stores. Food chains, while 
still operating under tight competitive pressures should 
show some gains. The big chains are expected to do better 
now that they have more supermarkets and fewer small 
marginal units. 

Utilities, Electric. The industry’s principal attractions— 
stability and long-term earnings and dividend uptrends 
—remain unaltered. This year should witness further 
gains: 17% in power sales; 10% .in revenues, and 10% 
in net income. Revenues are being influenced by sus- 
tained rise in industrial, commercial and residential uses. 
Wider margins will work to offset dilution factors (caused 
by tight money market and needs of major construction, 
estimated at 15% above 1956). 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


The guests on TV’s Masquerade Party, who donate 
their winnings to worthy causes, frequently name the 
American Heart Association’s Heart Fund as their 
“favorite charity.” While the gesture is noble and com- 
mendable, it is time we stopped thinking of such medical 
research funds as heart, cancer, polio and muscular 
dystrophy as “charities.” They are absolute necessities. 

The Heart Fund in particular is our first line of de- 
fense against the biggest killer of them all. Each year 
heart disease of one form or another is responsible for 
the wholesale murder of 800,000 people. There is no 

price that can be put 
on personal suffer- 
ing, but in the lan- 
guage of hard eco- 
nomics, heart disease 
claims 232,000 per- 
sons a year under 
the age of 65. In cut- 
ting down everyone 
from wage earner 
to big businessman, 
heart disease single- 
handedly causes an annual economic loss of $2.5 billion, 
costs the U.S. $300 million in taxes not collected from 
wages never earned. 

Since 1948, however, the Heart Association has pumped 
more than $20 million into heart research. Prime target: 
the causes and control of rheumatic fever, high blood 
pressure and hardening of the arteries, which account for 
90% of all heart victims. Out of heart research have 
already come heartening advances: rheumatic fever, 
forerunner of rheumatic heart disease, can now be pre- 
vented; bacterial infection of the heart lining, once 100% 


fatal, is at last preventable; congenital heart defects and 
valvular damage can be repaired by surgery; diseased 
blood vessels can be replaced with artery grafts; new- 
found drugs can lower blood pressure. 

Even so, heart disease is going to take a lot of killing. 
And it is going to cost money. Yet for all the money 
allocated to heart research in 1955, it barely added up to 
1% of what U.S. industry spent that year for industrial 
research and development. Surely this nation’s heart 
should be at least as sound as its dollar. In this, Ameri- 
can Heart Month, let’s protect the one by giving the 
other. Now. 
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NOT SPECTACULAR, BUT SOLID 


Three years ago last month the New York Stock Ex- 
change embarked on.a noble experiment. Through its 
Monthly Investment Plan, it invited people of average 
financial means to get their feet wet in the stock market 
by becoming investors on a pay-as-you-go basis. Look- 
ing at MIP’s three-year record, I think it is fair to say the 
experiment has proved itself valuable and successful. 

The MIP investor who made 35 consecutive monthly 
payments of $40 in each of the ten most popular MIP 
stocks, for example, would have paid in $1,400 per stock, 
or $14,000. On that investment he would have received, 
over the 35 months, dividends or rights totaling $1,057. 
Had he allowed his dividends and profits from the sale 
of rights to be reinvested, his portfolio would be valued 
at $16,991, a paper profit of $2,991 on his investment. 
The Exchange reports, by the way, that 85% of MIP 
subscribers are wisely reinvesting their dividends. 

The Big Board has never made any pretensions about 
its budget plan being a get-rich-quick bonanza. It says 
right out that “no MIP investor made a fortune.” Yet 
MIP members have saved a lot of money they might not 
otherwise have. Says the Stock Exchange modesily: 
“The results seem to be solid, even if not spectacular.” 





PERFORMANCE OF 10 MOST POPULAR* M.I.P. STOCKS 


35 monthly payments of $40 invested at Opening Odd-Lot Price each 
month from February, 1954 through December, 1956. With dividends or 
value received from sale of rights reinvested. 


Value of Total 
Total Dividends or Shares 
Issue Payments Rights Received Purchased 


General Electric $ 74.34 28.1301 
General Motors 134.81+ 41.9226 
Dow Chemical 43.34 27.5822 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 92.99% 34.8898 
ON Se 88.87 36.3968 
Sperry Rand Corp.** 142.60 90.9329 
i eS ere 163.72 8.3746 
Tri-Continental Corp. 134.49 58.7793 
du Pont de Nemours 75.38t 8.0269 
American Airlines 102.33 70.5743 
Totals $1,052.87 


Credit: New York Stock Exchange. 


* as of 9/28/56 


Tt Not including dividends payable subsequent to Nov. 30, 1956, to 
stockholders of record prior thereto. 


** Includes Sperry Corp. prior to merger with Remington Rand. 
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CLYDE E. WEED 


Portrait by Fabion Bochrock 


“22,914 Anaconda Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


“In October, 1955, only 34% (11,140) of the nearly 
33,000 Anaconda organization employees in this coun- 


try were buying U. 
roll Savings Plan. 

“Late in 1955, we conducted a simple person-to- 
person canvass which put a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. There was no 
pressure, no special promotion — just the Application 
Blank. Our employees did the rest. 

“Recently, our records showed that 22,514 of our men 
and women—69%—are now Payroll Savers. Every new 
employee is given a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
and an opportunity to join with his fellow workers 


S. Savings Bonds through the Pay- 


in building personal security through systematic thrift. 

“We believe The Payroll Savings Plan—with an en- 
rollment of 8,000,000 employ ees of more than 40,000 
companies —is a significant contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s effort to check inflation and maintain a sound 


dollar. CLYDE E. WEED, President 


The Anaconda Company 

Why not take a personal interest in your Payroll Sav- 

ings Plan? Your State Director will be g glad to show you 

how to install the Payroll Savings Plan or revitalize an 

existing plan. Phone, wire or write, today, to Savings 

Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


Forbes Inc. 
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POCAHONTAS 
BOOM 


These are the figures that lie behind the 
railway industry's only current boom. 





Milos oTToesUPTURN 


In 1954 the prolonged postwar decline 
in bituminous coal production ended and 
the curve turned upwards. 1975 prospect: 
800 million tons.” 
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Millions of Tons 


OUTGO 


Sales of U.S. coal abroad rose even 
60}. faster, to the obvious delight of the 
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GROWTH 


Fueled by the coal revival, the growth 
in earnings per share of the coal-carry- 
ing Pocahontas roads in the past five 
years easily has topped that of such 
fast growing western roads as the 
Senta Fe and Union 

Pacific . . 





and even matched that of such 
“growth” companies as Dow Chemical, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, and 
Minnesota Mining. 











TREND-BUCKING 


Reflecting these rising profits, shares of 
the three Pocahontas roads rose rapidly 
in 1956, thus running counter fo 

the declining Dow-Jones 

Rail Average. 











RAILROADS 





BONANZA AT HAMPTON ROADS 


A rising tide of coal production is bringing the Pocahontas 


railroads 


“Smooth the road and make easy 
the way and see how amazingly 
our exports will be increased and 
how amply we shall be compen- 
sated for the trouble and expense 
of effecting it. . . .-—Grorce WasH- 
INGTON, president, the James River 
Co. (earliest predecessor of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway), 1795. 


GerorGE WASHINGTON’s advice seemed 


% "3 est) no less sound last month than it had 


162 years ago. For more than a year 
at piers of the three “Pocahontas Re- 
gion” railroads—the Chesapeake & 
Ohio,* the Norfolk & Westernt and 
the Virginian**—ships have been 
loading around the clock with coal for 
the export trade. At Hampton Roads, 
where Chesapeake Bay bursts forth 
into the Atlantic, freighters were 
banked at anchor waiting their turn 
at the loading piers in the James 
River a few miles away. In the 
freight yards at Newport News and 
Norfolk, long trains of hopper cars 
from the Pocahontas coal fields of 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
lined the tracks leading to the dump- 
ers, where conveyor belts sped coal 
into the holds of freighters bound for 
LeHavre, Rotterdam and Naples. 
Payoff. For the Pocahontas roads 
the coal traffic made-all the differ- 
ence. Last year, when railroading 
profits generally fell off nearly 5% 
(despite 5% higher revenues), the 
Pocahontas roads quietly posted the 
best year in their long and prosperous 
history. The Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
net shot up 16% (to $67 million), the 
Norfolk & Western’s 10% (to $42.5 
million) and the Virginian’s 34% (to 
$14.2 million). Thanks to coal, the 
Pocahontas roads were enjoying a 
prosperity far in excess of either their 
size or their revenues. Thus in 1955 
while the C&O ranked sixteenth 
among U.S. railroads in mileage and 
seventh in revenues, it stood third in 
net income. The N&W, only twenty- 
eighth in mileage and fourteenth in 


ha a NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
697%; low, 5334. Dividen (1955): $3.1215. 
Indicated 1956 payout: $3.6244. Earnings per 
share (1955): $ Total assets: $982.5 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: CO. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range ele high, 


7334; low, 604%. Dividend (1955) 
cated 1956 seh? Tei $3.75. Earnings 
(1955) : . Total assets: 1. 
Ticker a: NFK 


5. Indi- 
er share 
million. 


**Traded NYSE. Price range Goes. 1957) : 
high, 7914; low, 46%. Dividend (1955) : $3. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $4.50. wy Bie share 
(1955): $7.12. Total assets: $187.7 million. 
Ticker symbol: VRY 


the greatest 


prosperity in their history. 
revenues, banked the industry’s sev- 
enth largest net. For the Virginian, 
fifty-sixth in mileage and forty-sixth 
in revenues, it meant the twenty- 
fourth largest profit in railroading, a 
sum that made it a bigger money- 
maker than even the giant Milwaukee 
Road. 

But the “trouble and expense,” as 
Washington once put it, were undeni- 
ably considerable too. Last year 
alone the three roads ticketed a stag- 
gering $230 million for new coal cars 
and motive power, new coal dumpers 
and yard facilities. Yet they barely 
succeeded in keeping abreast of the 
rising demands. on their facilities. 
With a record-breaking 47-million- 
ton year behind them, the roads were 
getting ready to handle a minimum 
of 55 million tons this year, and even 
larger tonnages in future years. C&O 
President Walter J. Tuohy expects 
coal shipments to hit 100 million tons 
annually—some experts say by 1960. 

Permanent Profits? What made the 
coal boom remarkable was that it 
seemed to mark a permanent trans- 
formation in the U.S.’ once undepend- 
able European coal markets. In past 
years, Western Europe has often 
turned to the US. to fill in gaps in its 
own coal production. Particularly 
was that true immediately after the 


. war, when it was setting its own war- 


damaged productive facilities to 
rights. But the demand was far from 
steady, and in those years export 
shipments fluctuated between a high 
of 42 million tons in 1947 and a low 
of 2 million tons in 1951. 


Since 1954, however, the export 
market has developed a distinctly new 
look (see chart). “Foreign demand,” 
observes Walter Tuohy, “is no longer 
on a spot basis, but permanent and 
expanding.” The reason is clear. At 
the very time that Europe’s economy 
has been expanding, its coal produc- 
tion has been declining. Continental 
coal reserves have become exhausted, 
productivity has fallen and labor has 
abandoned the mines. As never be- 
fore, Europe needs high-grade metal- 
lurgical coal, used in steel production. 
Lacking a sufficiency, it must turn to 
the world’s richest source of such 
coal, America’s Pocahontas fields, 
which are served almost exclusively 
by the Chessie, Virginian and the 
N&W. Thus in just two years, US. 
coal exports have more than tripled, 
and the profits of the Pocahontas 
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roads have shot up more than 80%. 

Reinforcing the export boom has 
been a general resurgence in Ameri- 
can consumption of bituminous coal. 
Crippled by the postwar collapse of 
the railroad and home-heating mar- 
kets, U.S. bituminous coal produc- 
tion had steadily declined between 
1947 and 1954 (see chart, p. 14). But 
it has since made a startling and ap- 
parently permanent recovery. Boom- 
ing demand from the electric power 
and steel industries, which consume 
about 55% of U.S. bituminous pro- 
duction, began to take up the slack, 
thanks to a more favorable price dif- 
ferential with gas and oil. In two 
years, production has skyrocketed 
30% and promises to rise even higher. 
The utilities are doubling their ca- 
pacity every decade, the steel indus- 
try is expanding at an unprecedented 
rate and consumers in general are 
converting to coal in direct proportion 
to steady increases in oil and gas 
prices. Thus, the coal industry’s 
prospects now seem brighter than 
they have in thirty years. 

That in itself means prosperity for 
the Pocahontas roads, the bulk of 
whose traffic comes from coal. The 
N&W and the C&O derive from 60% 
to 65% of their revenues from coal, 
the Virginian more than 85%. 

Growth Situation. But profitable as 
the domestic boom may be, it is the 
export boom which has transformed 
the Pocahontas carriers from one of 
the brightest spots in the generally 
lackluster railroad industry into one 
of the liveliest and most prosperous 
segments of the whole American 
economy. In fact, as a group they 
have been outperforming even such 
notable growth companies as Dow 
Chemical and Minneapolis-Honey- 
well (see chart). 

The export traffic, for one thing, is 





JAMES RIVER CO’S WASHINGTON: 
he gave some timeless advice 
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GATEWAY TO EUROPE 


The Pocahontas railroads, the Chesapecke & Ohio, Virginian, Norfolk & Western link the 
Appclachian coal fields with Hampton Roads gnd thence with coal-hungry Western Europe. 
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generally more profitable than the 
domestic coal trade. “I wouldn’t like 
to make that statement,” says cautious 
N&W President Robert H. Smith, 68. 
“You’ve got to remember we haul 
our export coal over a couple of 
mountain ranges to get it to Tide- 
water.” Yet over the past five years, 
the N&W’s operating ratio ({i.e., its 
proportion of expenses to revenues) 
has shown a remarkably exact cor- 
respondence with the fluctuations in 
its export coal traffic. In 1955, when 
export shipments rose 106%, N&W 
coal revenues gained 36%, 7% more 
than its coal tonnage. 

“On the C&O,” observes Walter 
Tuohy equally cautious, “our ex- 
port traffic is somewhat more profit- 
able—at the current volume. But 
that is primarily because we run a 
shuttle service on export coal. It’s 
a regular business. We get a long 
haul on it. We originate it and ter- 
minate it on our own lines. We re- 
tain all the earnings 

“Actually,” he adds, “we do just as 
well on our lake shipments to Toledo. 
On the other hand, we have to turn 
over the rest of our coal traffic to 
other roads to get it to market. Obvi- 
ously you don’t make as much when 
you're sharing the profit with some- 
body else.” Thus, in 1956, with the 
long haul export coal booming, C&O’s 
coal revenues rose about twice as 
fast as its coal tonnage. 

The Virginian’s president, Frank D. 
Beale, 66, readily admits that his road 
grosses more on the export coal it 


originates than on other traffic. Last 
year, Beale took in $3.87 a ton on ex- 
port coal, 37 cents more per ton than 
on other eastbound shipments, and 
$2.89 more than on westbound coal 
delivered to connections. 

Record Breaker. In keeping with 
such prosperity, the C&O’s 1956 an- 
nual report showed Chessie’s famous 
sleeping kitten wide-awake after 
more than 21 years. Compared with 
the N&W’s 10% rise in profits on 15% 
higher revenues, the C&O’s 16% boost 
in profits on 10% larger revenues did 
indeed look spectacular. But it was 
far outshadowed by the Virginian’s 
record. While Beale’s revenues shot 
up 27%, his profits rose a breathtak- 
ing 34%. Still more remarkable, the 
C&O brought down a fat l16c, the 
N&W lic from each revenue dollar 
to net profit. The take for the Vir- 
ginian was a fabulous 25c, a net ratio 
which might well be the envy even of 
such blue chips as General Electric 
(whose take was 5.4 cents), United 
States Steel (8 cents), or General 
Motors (8 cents). 

Spectacular as the Pocahontas car- 
riers’ 1956 performance was, it should 
have surprised no one. For nearly a 
half century, thanks to a never-end- 
ing tide of bituminous coal, the C&O, 
N&W and Virginian have ranked as 
railroading’s elite moneymakers. All 
three have weathered the economic 
fluctuations of the past 50 years un- 
touched by red ink. Their dividend 
records rate among railroading’s best. 
The N&W hasn’t missed one since 
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1901, while the other two roads omit- 
ted them only twice, the C&O in 1915 
and 1921, the Virginian in 1933-34. 

Even during the perilous thirties, 
when the railroad industry as a whole 
struggled through four deficit years, 
the Pocahontas roads continued to 
show substantial profits. A far worse 
year was 1949, when strikes closed 
the coal mines for all but 170 days, 
and profits tumbled below depression 
lows. But all three roads remained 
solidly in the black. 

The same was true during the pro- 
nounced 1951-54 slump in bituminous 
coal shipments. With revenues off 
18%, the N&W held the decline in 
profits to 15%. By dieselizing most 
of its operations and by beating the 
bushes for higher-profit merchandise 
traffic, the C&O actually managed to 
raise its net 5%. More heavily com- 
mitted to coal, the Virginian quietly 
converted to diesels, held its drop in 
profits to 11% while revenues were 
tumbling a full 21%. 

Efficiency Plus. No small part of this 
remarkable stability is due to the Po- 
cahontas roads’ exceptional control of 
operating costs. By whatever yard- 
stick it is measured, their efficiency is 
well nigh unparalleled (see table). If 
railroading is a volume business, coal 
traffic is doubly so. Once locomotive 
and train crews are on the job, it costs 
very little more to haul 100 cars of 
freight than it does to haul 50. Thus, 
though coal rates are lower than 
those on merchandise traffic, coal can 
often be more efficiently transported. 
In 1955, for instance, Smith grossed 
$3.75 a ton on N&W’s merchandise 
traffic, 53% more than he did on coal. 
But he also carried 63.8 tous of coal 
per car, 84% more than in the average 
merchandise car. Result: his revenue 
per car of coal came to $156.26, while 
revenue per car of merchandise to- 
taled just $137.07. When a road starts 
hauling 160-car trains carrying over 
11,000 tons of coal over long distances, 
margins begin to broaden sharply. 

Small wonder then that the Virgin- 
ian—with 89% of its tonnage in coal— 
boasts the highest operating efficiency 
—and the highest margin of profit— 
of any railroad in the Pocahontas re- 
gion, or, for that matter, in the U.S. 

Smith and Tuohy, however, with 
their vaster systems, have little 
chance of even approaching Beale’s 
remarkable operating efficiency. For 
the Virginian is a relatively simple 
operation. It has no passenger serv- 
ice to whittle away at profits, and its 
freight operations are almost unbe- 
lievably simple. Only 600 miles long, 
the Virginian is little more than a 
single-track shuttle between Norfolk 
and West Virginia’s mines. In con- 
trast, both the C&O and the N&W are 
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EFFICIENCY 


Operating Ratio, Transportation Ratio 
and Gross Ton Miles Per Train Hour— 
these are the three handy rules of thumb 
by which railwaymen measure operat- 
ing efficiency. In all three categories, the 
Pocahontas roads easily outshine the av- 
erage for all Class | railroads and even 














such industry leaders as the Union 
Pacific. 
ia 1956 —, 
G-T-M 
Oper Trans per 
Ratio. Ratio train hour 
Industry Average* 76.9 38.1 56,848 
Chesapeake & Ohio 67.9 32.8 72,000 
Norfolk & Western 68.8 29.4 79,182 
The Virginian 47.8 19.6 66,650 
Union Pacific* 72.9 34.7 78,669 
*Estimated 
great regional systems (see map) 9 


5,000 and 2,000 miles long respectively. 
Both not only serve the coal fields but 
some of the U.S.’ richest industrial 
sections as well. Both also operate 
small but profitless passenger serv- 
ices, which in 1955 chalked up deficits 


EMPTIES GOING BACK: 


a 400-mile shuttle 


of considerably more than $11 million. 

Motive Power. Given their differ- 
ences, all three roads are models of 
efficient operation, with the Virginian 
ranking perhaps a little higher than 
either the N&W or the C&O. But 
this efficiency is only partly a matter 
of luck. Smith, Tuohy and Beale 
alike have spent vast sums in past 
years to build as modern and well- 
equipped an operation as the indus- 
try can offer. Since 1951 alone, the 
C&O has laid out $280 million on cap- 
ital improvements, the N&W $140 
million, the Virginian $30 million. 

These investments, with the possi- 
ble exception of the N&W’s, have paid 
off handsomely. While the rest of 
the industry scrapped its steam loco- 
motive fleet and dieselized, Smith re- 
solutely refused to “betray” the coal 
companies who provide the N&W with 
the bulk of its revenues. Instead, he 
came up with a 4,500 horsepower 
coal-burning steam turbine locomo- 
tive, the John Henry. Smith claims 
that it beat the diesel to a standstill 
on fuel costs. “But,” he adds, “no- 
body else would buy it, and we 
needed volume production to make it 
pay.” 

Thus, eighteen months ago, Smith 
reluctantly capitulated to the inevit- 
able, ordered his first diesels. He now 
has 148 in service or on order, but the 
N&W is still powered primarily by 
steam. “We had the best fleet of 
steam engines in the country,” boasts 
Smith. “The need to dieselize wasn’t 
nearly as pressing for us as it was for 
many roads.” Yet in view of the 
steady decline in the N&W’s earnings 
between 1951 and 1954, Smith’s loyal- 
ty to his customers was probably not 
without its price. 

For all three roads, the effects of 
dieselization have been spectacular. 
Since Beale began dieselizing the Vir- 
ginian in 1954, his operating ratio has 
dropped a full 14%. Tuohy, who 
only last year completed the diesel- 
ization of his operations begun in 1949, 
estimates that the C&O has averaged 
a 28% return on its diesel investment, 
saving upwards of $25 million a year 
in operating expenses. 

The impact of recent dieselization is 
already making itself felt in the 
N&W’s income account. Since 1954, 
Smith’s operating ratio has dropped 
over 5%. Does Smith intend ulti- 
mately to scrap all the N&W’s steam 
locomotives? “In time,” says he, 
“unless we find something better.” 
One possibility: the Union Pacific’s 
coal-fired gas turbine to be tested 
this year. 

Debt Load. But if Smith has been 
slow to reap the diesel’s benefits, he 
has been more vigorous than either 
Tuohy or Beale in reducing his road’s 
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COAL SHIPS AT HAMPTON ROADS: 
a pile-up of freighters... 


debt. Thus he has been able to fi- 
nance all improvements solely out of 
earnings, and to boast a far stabler 
dividend over the past seven years 
than either the C&O or the Virginian. 
Ever since 1925, N&W chief execu- 
tives have been resolutely whittling 
away at the company’s debt, in 1937 
established a voluntary sinking fund. 
Since then, all but $36 million of non- 
callable bonds have been retired. By 
1952, there was enough money in the 
sinking fund, bonds in the N&W’s 
treasury and income from other in- 
vestments to retire the debt in full at 
maturity. 

Both the C&O and the Virginian, 
by contrast, carry a far larger but 
still relatively light debt load, much of 
it in equipment trust certificates 
which absorb depreciation credits but 
do not increase fixed charges. Last 
year, the C&O’s indebtedness totaled 
$374 million, $159 million of it in 
equipment trusts; the Virginian’s debt 
stood at $74.7 million, $13.1 million 
represented by equipment trusts. The 
difference between the N&W’s debt 
load and that of the other two rail- 
roads is one of basic fiscal philosophy. 
Says Tuohy: “Though our debt re- 
duction has been substantial in the 
last three years [totaling $22 mil- 
lion], our long-term policy is to put 
cost-reducing property improvement 
ahead of debt retirement.” 

But by last month Smith was fol- 
lowing Tuohy’s lead in debt policy as 
he had on diesels. On the market he 
put the first instalment of a $14.2 mil- 
lion issue of equipment trusts, se- 
cured by 98 diesel units. In other 
days, Smith’s conservatism unques- 
tionably stood him in good stead. In 
1949, for example, the N&W earned 
its fixed charges eight times, while 
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COAL LOADING CHUTE AT NEWPORT 


the Virginian and the C&O failed even 
to cover them twice. But this same 
conservatism was also at least partly 
responsible for the N&W’s failure to 
profit as handsomely as either the 
Virginian or the C&O from last year’s 
record volume. 

Diversified Freight. Within recent 
years, both Chessie and the N&W 
have been attempting to diversify 
their traffic. For one thing, reducing 
their dependence upon bituminous 
coal for revenues promises greater 
stability. For another, additional mer- 
chandise would be additional icing to 
the C&O’s already well-iced cake. 

With that in mind, in 1947 the C&O 
absorbed the 2,000-mile Pere Mar- 
quette, thereafter launching one of 
the railroad industry’s most persuas- 
ive campaigns to lure industry to its 
lines. In a single decade, more than 
a thousand new plants have settled in 
C&O territory. Asa result, while the 
C&O’s freight revenues have grown 
178% since 1941, its coal revenues 
have increased 130%, but its mer- 
chandise revenues have shot up 280%. 

Meanwhile, Smith has scored a sim- 
ilar success on the N&W. Between 
1941 and 1955, while the N&W’s 
freight revenues rose 74%, its mer- 
chandise revenues increased a full 
77% faster than those from coal. Says 
Smith: “We’re making good prog- 
ress.” 

For Beale and the Virginian, such 
opportunities for diversification have 
not been available. In 1955, when 
C&O lured 116 industries to its lines 
and the N&W 68, the Virginian snared 
a grand total of six. Thus, it is scarce- 
ly surprising that, while Virginian’s 
freight revenues have shot up 99% 
since 1941, its coal revenues have 
contributed most of the gains. 


NEWS: 
. meant a twenty-four-hour day 


Beale’s industrial territory is. pri- 
marily near Tidewater, and while he 
might attempt to build up his west- 
bound merchandise traffic, he could 
expect only a slender profit on it. For 
the haul would be short, and he would 
have to turn most of it over to con- 
nections. Understandably, Beale pre- 
fers to concentrate on his eastbound 
business, on which he grosses about 
three times as much. 

Thanks to their vastly larger roads, 
both Smith and Tuohy stand a better 
chance of getting a long (and more 
profitable) haul on any westbound 
traffic they carry, have been working 
diligently to nurture it. In March, 
for instance, Tuohy expects to put an 
$8.3 million unloading pier into oper- 
ation at Newport News to handle 
booming imports of iron and specialty 
ores. Expected benefits: at least $4.6 
million a year in additional revenues. 

Rate Ruckus. Tuohy is even more 
anxious, however, to preserve and 
nurture the export coal business. 
Thus last fall he refused to go along 
with the Virginian and the N&W in 
their petition for a rate increase on 
export coal. Although the ICC ap- 
proved the increase, neither the N&@W 
nor the Virginian has yet put it into 
effect. “If Mr. Tuohy would not agree 
to participate,” says Beale, “the other 
lines could not raise their rates either. 
But I think Mr. Tuohy has been per- 
suaded to change his mind.” Ac- 
cording to Smith, the increase 
amounts to roughly 10 cents a ton, all 
told. Was this less than the roads 
had originally wanted? “Maybe a 
nickel,” says Beale. 

Tuohy, however, had his own rea- 
sons for holding out. “When I was 
in Europe last summer,” he explains, 
“everybody wanted to know whether 
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the U.S. seriously wanted to build up 
a permanent market for its metallur- 
gical coal in Europe. They said they 
would have the money if our coal did 
not become exorbitant. What would 
we do to remain competitive? I told 
them we wanted their business—the 
coal operators, John Lewis, and the 
railroads did—and I told them we’d 
do everything possible to hold rates 
to around $4 a ton. Now ordinarily 
when you get a wage increase as we 
did last fall, you’d want to pass it 
along. But I thought, from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, that we ought to 
hold the line. Still, the C&O also 
has a responsibility to the rest of the 
industry, so I’ve agreed to go along 
on the increase. I don’t think it will 
do any damage, but Id rather we 
didn’t have it.” 

For the C&O, which handles about 
40% of the Hampton Roads export 
trade, a rising volume of export busi- 
ness even at the lower rate would 
probably mean more profits than for 
either the Virginian or the N&W. But 
the rate problem remains a serious 
one. C&O Chairman Cyrus Eaton, 
who is also chairman of West Ken- 
tucky Coal, pointed this out clearly 
last summer. “If the railroads don’t 
face the necessity of making rail ship- 
ments of coal more attractive,” he 
said, “they will wake up some day to 
find that they have priced themselves 
out of a lucrative market.” 

Car Shortage. Tuohy can scarcely 
be accused of being indifferent to the 
coal companies’ interests. During last 
fall’s car shortage, C&O alone had 
enough cars to handle the business on 
its lines. Cars were in so short supply, 
in fact, that even mines on the Vir- 
ginian and the N&W closed down 
some shifts. In part because the short- 


age of ships at Hampton Roads had 
jammed up loaded cars in the yards, 
neither road had enough cars to 
handle the business. “Very little time 
lost though,” snorts Smith. “Consider- 
ably under 5%.” The Virginian’s 
record was almost as good. 

Compared with the rest of the in- 
dustry, the Pocahontas roads have 
maintained an unusually good car 
supply. For one thing, they have kept 
their car fleets in remarkably good re- 
pair. Last year, for example, only 
about 1% of their cars were ticketed 
as bad order cars, a proportion far be- 
low the 4% average for the industry 
at large. Meanwhile they have been 
placing orders for new cars far faster 
than the carbuilders can handle them. 
Smith expects to add 8000 new cars to 
his fleet in 1956-57, Tuohy nearly 
11,000. 

Rate Rise. But Tuohy is seriously 
concerned that rising prices may 
eventually force European consumers 
to increase local coal output or seek 
other cheaper sources of energy, and 
so drive U.S. coal out of the European 
market. The danger, though not at all 
serious, is yet far from academic. In 
recent years, coal prices and freight 
rates have remained fairly steady. 
Coal sells for around $7 a ton at the 
mines, and freight costs add another 
$4 a ton. Since 1953, however, ship- 
ping rates have skyrocketed from $4 
a ton to around $15, most of this in- 
crease occurring since the Suez crisis 
began. Says Tuohy: “We need larger, 
better and more modern ships that 
can get the coal across the ocean at a 
cost low enough to hold the market.” 

In an attempt to hold prices down, 
last summer the three Pocahontas 
carriers joined with the United Mine 
Workers and a handful of coal oper- 


ACS SPONSORS (L. to R.) SALVATI, LEWIS, TUOHY, BOWDITCH: 
or a unique opportunity, an unprecedented combination 
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ACS’ “COAL MINER”: 
will it keep shipping rates down? 


ators to set up a $50 million corpora- 
tion, American Coal Shipping, whose 
object is to provide additional ships 
for the European coal trade, and to 
stabilize overseas shipping rates. 
Since then, things have moved fast. 
In October, the Federal Maritime 
Board gave ACS permission to 
charter 30 Liberty ships from the 
mothball fleet. In November, ACS 
bought 16 ships from the Bull Steam- 
ship Line. Last month, the first re- 
furbished Liberty ship, the Coal 
Miner, set sail from Hampton Roads 
for Italy. By early March, six more 
ACS Liberty ships should be ready to 
go into service. 

“What we need though,” says 
Tuohy, “is not 12,000 ton Liberty ships, 
but something on the order of 20,000 
tons. With bigger and faster ships, 
we can do twice as much for about 
the same cost, and in far less time.” 
In this way, Tuohy figures, ACS 
should be able to force shipping rates 
down. 

Some bystanders have warned that 
the Suez crisis might drain ships away 
from the coal service, thus dull the 
Pocahontas carriers’ bright future. 
Snaps Tuohy: “Unwarranted hyster- 
ia.” Says Smith: “Suez did drain 
away some boats, but the situation is 
already improving.” Walter Tuohy 
even sees a positive gain in it. “Actu- 
ally,” says he, “I think Suez has done 
us a lot of good. Take the New Eng- 
land utilities. They have been using 
import oil for years, but now they’re 
taking a good look at coal again.” 

In short, there were problems 
aplenty yet to be solved, but as the 
new year got. under way last month, 
the Pocahontas roads’ bright future 
was beginning to look even brighter 
than ever. 
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CHEMICALS 


REACTION 


Despite their own warnings, 

the chemicalmakers’ capac- 

ity has grown faster than 
their customers’ budgets. 


In past months, more than one chem- 
ical executive has warned that the 
industry may well have expanded it- 
self beyond the boundaries of de- 
mand. Such postwar sales sensations 
as anhydrous ammonia and poly- 
ethylene, these skeptics point out, 
have clearly been expanded into a 
state of over-supply. So has acrony- 
trile, the basic ingredient of acrylic 
plastics, as well as many synthetic 
fibers. Nylon, for example, has sus- 
tained a number of price cuts. 

Late last year came still another 
such warning, and in an authoritative 
voice which could not fail to carry 
weight. The chemical industry, Dow 
Chemical Co.’s* President Leland 
Doan told the Boston Security Ana- 
lysts Society, needs time to catch up 
with the output its many new plants 
have already given it. During fiscal 
1956, he noted, Dow’s own plants ran 
at a good 80% of capacity to catch up 
with demand. But in the two pre- 
vious fiscal years, Doan went on, these 
same plants had operated at only 
two thirds of their expanded ca- 
pacity. The implication was clear: 
the chemical industry is again moving 
into a period of over-supply, with 
slashed prices and narrowing profit 
margins. 

Profit & Pudding. As if in confir- 
mation, Dow’s Doan last month added 
proof to his verbal pudding in the 
form of Dow’s own earnings. In the 
first half (ended November 30) of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 82%%; low, 57. Dividend ( al 1956): $1 
plus 2% in stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.20 

lus 2% in stock. Earnings per share (fiscal 
956): $2.52. Total 

DOW 


assets: 3 million. 


Ticker symbol: 


























DOW’S LELAND DOAN: 
he voiced a warning 


Dow’s current fiscal year, he reported 
Dow’s sales were up 12.6% to $307.3 
million. But profits were off 13.3%, 
dropping to $1 per share from $1.22. 

All of which brought some timely 
moralizing from one Wall Street 
brokerage house, which had looked 
first at the new chemical plants still 
being built, and then at Dow’s re- 
sults. “Not everything is growth,” it 
concluded, “that glitters.” 


TOBACCO 


SMOKE RINGS 


Bayuk Cigars last year turned 
corporate restraint into con- 
siderably firmer profits. 


Last month E. Archie Mishkin, cigar- 


puffing, 38-year-old president of 
Philadelphia’s Bayuk Cigars, Inc.,* 
had some unusually encouraging 


news for his 3,100 stockholders. The 
U.S.’ second largest cigarmaker, he told 
them, was a happy exception last year 
to the depressing pattern of smaller 
profits on bigger sales that has been 
worrying most U.S. businessmen. 
Bayuk’s sales had dropped in 1956. 
From $44.3 million in 1955, they de- 
clined to “around $42 million” last 
year, Mishkin said. Profits were quite 
another story. On the smaller sales 
volume they remained steady at $1.3 
million. “We decided,” explained 
Mishkin, “to concentrate on profitable 
volume rather than simply volume for 
volume’s_ sake.” Without actually 
raising prices, he began to concen- 
trate sales efforts on his 2-for-25c 
Phillies instead of the 10c size and 
stepped up promotion of his profitable 
3-for-$1 Websters. At the same time, 
Mishkin cut back operations in poor 








marketing territories and closed two 
plants. 

Enthused Mishkin: “This looks 
even better when you consider we 
had a lot of non-recurrent severance 
pay and other expenses involved in 
closing two plants last year.” Wall 
Street, computing Bayuk’s improving 
profit margin (3.lc net on the sales 
dollar against 2.9c), agreed that Mish- 
kin had indeed shown admirable re- 
straint in trimming sales. Said Mish- 
kin: “We’ve laid a good base for 
future earnings.” 


AUTO LEASING 


THE CHALLENGE 


A new era began for Hertz 
Corp. when Greyhound Rent- 
A-Car hung out its sign. 





One day last month President Walter 
L. Jacobs of Chicago’s $47 million 
(assets) Hertz Corp.* unfolded his 
morning paper and duly noted a com- 
petitor’s advertisement. The message 
ran this way: “Leave it to Greyhound, 
king of the highways, to develop the 
car rental service you’ve always 
wanted.” With this sales pitch, Grey- 
hound Corp.,+ the nation’s top bus 
line, had jumped into the retail auto 
leasing business in five cities (New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Miami). Its subsidiary, Greyhound 
Rent-A-Car, was preparing to take 
Hertz’ measure by setting up shop in 
every major USS. city. 

For Hertz that meant competition 
—bigtime competition. Until now, in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) 
413g; low, 273g. Dividend (1956) : $1. Indicated 
1957 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1956) 
$2.75 (est.). Total assets: $47.3 million. Ticker 
symbol: HRZ. 


high. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
1749; low, 1444. Dividend (1955) : $1. Indicated 
1956 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1955): 
a assets: $248.6 million. Ticker sym- 






*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : 
191%; low, 164%. Dividend (1955): 70c. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $1.65. lotal assets: $34.3 million. Tick- 
er symbol: BYK. 


high, 
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HERTZ CORP.’S JACOBS: 
he read an advertisement 









BAYUK’S MISHKIN: 
he practiced restraint 
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the driver’s seat of the biggest car 
rental operation in the land, 60-year- 
old Walt Jacobs has rolled up lush 
profits against relatively minor league 
competition. But that era has sud- 
denly ended. Greyhound is not only 
larger (its gross property: four times 
that of Hertz) but is also exceedingly 
adept at attracting customers. 

Greyhound, meanwhile, lost no time 
in joining battle. Shooting directly 
at Jacobs’ going rates of $8 to $10 a 
day and 8c to 10c a mile, Greyhound’s 
Arthur S. Genet last month undercut 
Hertz with a uniform $8 a day and 8c 
a mile. Trimming further, Genet 
eliminated entirely the 10c a mile 
Hertz assesses for return of cars to 
stations other than those from which 
they were obtained. 

Jacobs’ only apparent reply was to 
cite statistics. Proclaimed he: “Ac- 
ceptance of car and truck renting has 
reached such a degree that Hertz (in 
the past six months) has increased its 
total vehicle investment in seven 
principal eastern cities by more than 
60% to $34 million.” These, of course, 
included the very towns that Grey- 
hound had invaded. Jacobs’ meaning 
was clear: far from being dismayed 
by the arrival of bigtime competi- 
tion, Hertz planned to continue ex- 
panding. 


WALL STREET 


CASUALTY 


Preferred stock, that favorite 

old investment'§ medium, 

seems to have become a cas- 

ualty of high taxes and tight 
money. 





THERE was a time, not so long ago, 
when few companies worth their salt 
failed to include in their capitaliza- 
tion at least one, and sometimes sev- 
eral, issues of preferred stock. Aside 
from custom, there were several ad- 
vantages. Preferred stock offered a 
way of raising money without dilut- 
ing common equity. Unlike interest 
payments on bonds, preferred divi- 
dends, even though fixed and cumu- 
lative, could be passed in a bad year 
without throwing the company into 
bankruptcy. 

Last month, however, the famed 
underwriting house of Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co. reported 
that new issues of preferred stock 
were drying up. They had, it noted, 
dropped in 1956 to the lowest level in 
at least seven years. Despite a ban- 
ner year for the raising of new capi- 
tal, just 59 large issues of preferred 
stock reached the market during 
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1956. By contrast, capital-seeking 
corporations had offered 97 issues in 
1955, 124 in 1954, 69 in 1953 and 93 
each in 1951 and 1950. 


No Surprise. The results of East- 
man Dillon’s tally surprised few Wall 
Streeters. Tax laws have made pre- 
ferred stock at best a highly ex- 
pensive proposition—and at worst 
difficult to sell. Reason: preferred 
dividends are not tax deductible as 
a business expense; bond interest is. 
That makes preferred stock at least 


PREFERRED LISI 


Here are the larger ($10 million 
or ee preferred stock issues 
floated during 1956.* 

Current 
Rate Yield 


4.25% 3.83% 


of Gone 
200,000 


__ Description —_— 


Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corp. Conv. 
($50) 

Arizona Public Serv- $2.40 4.36 
ice Co. ($50) Conv. 

Boston Edison Co. 
($100) 


200,000 


180,000 4.25% 


400,000 Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. ($100) 

El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. Series 1956 
($100) 


4.64% 


250,000 5.50% 


718,862 General Telephone 


Co. of Cal. ($20) 
Houston Natural Gas 5.25% 
Corp. ($100) Conv. 
Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. 
Conv. ($100) 
Kansas City Power & 4.35% 
Light Co. ($100) 
Long Isiand Lighting 
Co. Series G Conv. 
($100) 


4.50% 
100,000 


300,000 4.125% 


120,000 


180,000 4.40% 


370,894 Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co. 
($40) Junior Conv. 

Northern States Pow- $4.16 
er Co. ($100) 

Pacific Lighting Corp. $4.75 
(NVP) Conv. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 
Series A ($50) 
Southern California 
Edison Co. ($25) 

Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. Conv. 
Second ($100) 

Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. Conv. 
2nd ($100) 

Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. 

00) 

Texas coer & Light $4.76 

Co. (NVP) 


4.40% 


100,000 
200,000 
800,000 4.75% 
1,200,000 4.24% 


200,000 5.00% 


400,000 4.50% 
150,000 5.85% 


100,000 
318,098 


United sen ae gure. 4.00% 3.37 
; 956 ($100) 
onv. 


*SOURCE: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 











twice as costly as bonds. Take, for 
example, a company wanting to raise 
$10 million. An issue of 6% pre- 
ferred would cost it $600,000 a year 
in dividends. The same amount in 
6% debentures would involve an 
outlay of $600,000, but would cut the 
corporation’s tax bill by some $312,- 
000. Net cost of bonds: $288,000. On 
top of this, bonds generally carry 
lower yields than preferreds, due to 
the bonds’ greater degree of protec- 


tion both for interest and principal.* 


Hardly Typical. In fact, the drying 
up of ordinary preferred as a money- 
raising medium was even more 
marked than the bare figures showed. 
Of 1956’s 59 offerings, Eastman Dil- 
lon noted, no less than 37 were floated 
by utility companies and thus were 
hardly typical of corporate financing. 
Of the other 22, all but four were 
convertible into common, hence even- 
tually will go out of existence, prob- 
ably sooner rather than later. 

Why, then, had the nation’s utili- 
ties continued to bring preferred is- 
sues to market when their industrial 
brethren were looking elsewhere for 
new money? Explained an Eastman 
Dillon analyst almost sympatheti- 
cally: “[The utilities’] capital struc- 
ture often gets out of balance, so they 
have got to sell equity securities— 
even if they have to pay in blood.” 


OIL 


PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE 


In one respect at least, Royal 
Dutch has gone American. 


In mathematically precise English, 
marked by a slight tendency to slen- 
der Dutch vowels, a tall, graying 
man, well-tanned and well-tailored, 
quietly made financial district history 
last month. The setting was a special 
session of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts which overflowed 
the big ballroom of Manhattan’s 
Commodore Hotel. The precedent- 
breaker: Jonkheer John Hugo Lou- 
don, 51, president of the Netherlands- 
based Royal Dutch Petroleum Co.,+ 
partner with Britain’s Shell Trans- 
port & Trading Co. in control of the 
mighty Royal Dutch/Sheli oil empire. 

The Curtain Lifts. It was not so 
much Loudon’s presence in the US. 
that made news as his reason for 
being here. Like most top European 
industrialists, Dutchman Loudon has 
been accustomed to operating behind a 
polite but thick curtain of olympian 
anonymity. Yet last month Loudon 
had accepted an invitation to talk to 
the security analysts about the 
world’s second largest oil enterprise 


*A number of corporations, giant Armour 
& Co. among them, in recent years have per- 
suaded stockholders to trade their preferred 
shares for debentures, thereb 
firm money both in taxes and 
pon rates. 


saving the 
lower cou- 


NYSE. Price range (1956- a9); 

gh. asp: low, 354%. Dividend (1956): $1.05 
ish for 215 (4 i stock & split) . Indicated 
4 ge Xs 2. Earnings (1956) : 


r 
(a Nasted for “spiky. Total assets: 
3 bition Ticker symbol 
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WHO'S WHERE IN CRUDE 











"Based on 1955 figures. 


‘Percentages will nol necessarily add up to 100% as smaller sources 
have been omitted. 


‘Source: Walter J. Levy, Oil Consultant. 








(after Standard Oil of New Jersey), 
made a special transatlantic trip to 
do so. Like many a U.S. executive 
before him, Loudon was bowing to the 
commendable American custom of 
letting the public know what his 
company is doing. 

Wall Street’s analysts, blasé enough 
about American brass, turned out full 
force to hear Loudon. Enthused one: 
“A landmark in making European 
securities more acceptable to US. 
investors.” 

Landmark or not, Loudon had good 
reason for his concession to U.S. cus- 
toms. Today U.S. investors own a 
full 25% of Royal Dutch’s capi- 
tal shares. Thus they rank just 
behind Netherlands’ citizens, who 
hold 35%, as the company’s largest 
stockholders. Said Loudon: “[Royal 
Dutch] can claim to be among the 
most international of great commer- 
cial undertakings.” 

Anomalies & Misconceptions. Still 
somewhat leery of international ven- 
tures, U.S. investors were apply- 
ing a harsher yardstick to Royal 
Dutch than to U.S.-domiciled inter- 
national oil companies. Last month 
Jersey Standard shares were bring- 
ing 15 times estimated 1956 earn- 
ings on ‘the Big Board, Texas Co. 
13 times and Gulf 14 times. But Royal 
Dutch shares were quoted at barely 
9 times earnings. 

A determination to do something 
about this anomalous situation, Wall 
Street surmised, was at least one 
major reason for Loudon’s pilgrimage 
to Manhattan. At any rate, Loudon 
lost no time in defending Royal 
Dutch’s purse-pinching dividend poli- 
cies, a sore point with many USS. in- 
vestors. The fact is that Standard Oil 
of New Jersey has paid out a solid 
49% of earnings in the past five 
years, but Royal Dutch has distrib- 
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uted barely 21% of its profits. 

This, Loudon explained, was not 
because of any cavalier European dis- 
regard of stockholders’ rights. Royal 
Dutch was simply making a virtue 
of necessity. Since World War II, 
he said, Royal Dutch/Shell group has 
spent $4.8 billion on expansion and 
exploration, enormous even in com- 
parison with Jersey Standard’s $7 
billion. “It would,” explained Lou- 
don in measured tones, “have been 
impossible to have raised anything 
like this sum in the markets of the 
Old World. . . . So about 90% of 
our capital expenditure has been 
self-financed. To achieve this a con- 
servative dividend policy has been 
inevitable.” 

Actually, Loudon went on to point 
out, Royal Dutch itself has not spent 
any of these billions. It owns no 
wells, sells or refines no oil. But in 
60%-40% partnership with Britain’s 
Shell Transport & Trading Co. it con- 
trols Royal Dutch/Shell’s world-wide 
network of 500 companies doing an 
annual $5.7 billion worth of oil or 


. 


ROYAL DUTCH’S LOUDON: 
precedents were popping 


chemical business in 140 countries. 

“Limited impact.” Loudon went on 
to argue with another popular be- 
lief about Royal Dutch: that it is 
somehow more vulnerable to troubles 
in Suez and the Middle East than 
other international oil operators. 
Countered Loudon: “Our largest sin- 
gle oilfields are in Venezuela.” Royal 
Dutch produces, said he, one in every 
three barrels of South American oil 
(see map), one in six of Middle East- 
ern oil, and, through its Shell Oil 
affiliate, one in 20 of North American 
oil. “While one individual piece of 
good fortune may help’ [Royal 
Dutch],” Loudon argued, “or one of 
bad fortune hurt it, a local develop- 
ment can have only limited impact 
on the whole.” 

Having thus tried his hand at “sell- 
ing” Royal Dutch to U.S. investors, 
Loudon last month flew home to re- 
sume directing the 250,000 employees, 
over 40 refineries, oilfields in 16 
countries and the 505 ships that give 
Royal Dutch the world’s largest 
tanker fleet. One thing, however, 
might never again be the same in the 
staid Continental board rooms. As 
one London financial editor put it: 
“I hope some of Royal Dutch’s new 
American frankness will rub off on 
some of our ivory tower indus- 
trialists.” 

e 

Even while Loudon was talking, Roy- 
al Dutch’s partner, the Shell Trans- 
port and Trading Co., was looking to 
its own American stockholders. Ob- 
serving that there now were a “con- 
siderable number” of them, Shell an- 
nounced that it planned to set up a 
new system of depositary receipts, 
called New York shares, in the U.S. 
for these holders. Then Shell will ask 
the New York Stock Exchange to list 
these shares. 
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RAILROADS 


NEW ENGINEER 


Running the ailing Katy has 
turned out to be quite a job 
even for some of the best fi- 
nancial brains Wall Street 
and State Street can muster. 





Even for the long-suffering U.S. rail- 
road industry, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas* has for a long time seemed 
especially down at the heels. Com- 
mon stockholders have been divi- 
dendless since 1930 and the $66.7 mil- 
lion issue of $7 cumulative preferred 
is buried under a staggering $106 mil- 
lion in unpaid back dividends. On top 
of this, Katy’s earnings have been 
trending ominously downward since 
1952. 


Paradox. Paradoxically, Katy’s very 
troubles have made it a tempting 
target for more than one shrewd fin- 
ancier looking to turn a neat capital 
gain. Latest to try their hand at 
Katy’s financial throttle was a finan- 
cial group consisting of Manhat- 
tan’s Pennroad Corp. and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. plus Boston’s staid 
State Street Investment Corp., who 
among them bought a controlling 64% 
of Katy’s 808,971 common shares in 
June, 1955. 

Last month the still-ailing Katy 
broke into the news again. It had 
Wall Street guessing whether the 
Katy’s imposing array of controlling 
stockholders were about to throw in 
the towel. From its St. Louis head- 
quarters, the road announced that it 
was getting a new president. In it- 
self the announcement seemed 
straightforward enough: the Katy’s 
longtime operating boss, President 
Don Fraser, 60, suffered a heart at- 
tack last spring and the appointment 
of a younger man to fill his shoes 
seemed overdue. 

But, as it turned out, the Katy’s 
controlling stockholders had made no 
merely routine promotion to fill Fras- 
er’s shoes. They had chosen young 
(41) William Neal Deramus III, son 
of a railroad president and the man 
who nursed the smaller Chicago Great 
Western Railway} back to health. 


Merger? Wall Street, always more 
than ready to jump to conclusions, 
lost little time in assuming that a 
merger between the Katy and Great 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 173g; low, 942. Dividend (1955): none. 
Indicated 1956 payout: none. Earnings per 
share (1955): d$1.93. Total assets: $301.9 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: KT. 


?Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
50; low, 35. Dividend (1956): $1.40 plus 212% 
stock. Indicated 1957 yout: $1.40. Earnings 

r share (1956): (est.). Total assets: 

9 million. Ticker symbol. CGW. 
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KATY’S DERAMUS: 
they jumped to conclusions 


Western was just around the bend. 
There would be a certain logic to the 
move. The 3,241-mile Katy and the 
1,470-mile Great Western connect at 
Kansas City. If linked, they would 
track jointly through the Midwest as 
a north-south system. 

But Pennroad’s Robert E. Thomas, 
representative of the eastern finan- 
ciers and chairman of the Katy’s exec- 
utive committee, had a simpier ex- 
planation. “We brought Deramus in,” 
said he, “to strengthen our manage- 
ment team.” 

Be that as it may, the announce- 
ment was scarcely a few days old 
when a fresh rumor was making the 
rounds: State Street, Pennroad and 
Bear, Stearns were stepping out, had 
handed an option on their Katy stock 
to a group headed by the new presi- 
dent’s father. Deramus quickly de- 
nied this rumor, too. “Just another 
dream, like the merger talk,” said he. 

Having said this, young Deramus 
took off to look over his new property 


BOLIVIA’S SILES ZUAZO (C): 
new hope for investors 


“for a couple of weeks to see just 
what we've got.” In Manhattan, 
Pennroad’s Thomas continued to in- 
sist: “We are not bowing out of the 
Katy. We are definitely in the pic- 
ture, just as strong as ever.” 


New Engineer. Out of the mixture 
of rumor and fancy at the Katy late 
last month several things were pain- 
fully clear. As against the roughly 
$14 a share the Eastern group had 
paid for Katy common, the stock was 
down to $11 a share on the New York 
Stock Exchange, leaving them with a 
paper loss of $1.4 million. Further- 
more, the group’s white hope, a 
complicated plan to pay off back div- 
idends on the preferred stock, seemed 
headed for certain rejection by the 
ICC. So far at least, the combined 
talents of State Street and Wall Street 
had been unable to get the Katy back 
on the right track. Now Deramus 
will try his hand at the controls. 


FOREIGN BONDS 


WORKING FOR THE 
YANQUI DOLLAR 


It may take some doing, but 
Bolivia wants to buy back 
from 25,000 bondholders the 
$56-million bag they have 
been holding for 25 years. 





Bouivi1a is a little (pop. 3,198,000) 
South American country surrounded 
by five other countries and bordering 
on economic chaos. Its runaway infla- 
tion is very likely the world’s worst. 
Despite an “official” rate of 190 to the 
dollar, since 1953 the value of the 
boliviano has ballooned as high as 
12,500-to-1, is currently hovering 
around the new free rate of 7,700-to-1. 
Just to buy a newspaper in La Paz re- 
quires nearly a suitcase full of bills. 


Thus Wall Street eyebrows went up 
like window shades last month at a 
startling piece of news: the new Bo- 
livian government of President Her- 
nan Siles Zuazo announced its inten- 
tion of squaring itself with American 
bondholders, to whom it owes some- 
thing like $56 million. Involved are 
four issues of outstanding bonds, 
which tinplated Bolivia originally 
placed during the Twenties to help 
build up its transportation facilities, 
but on which it defaulted in 1931. 
Since then well over $100 million in 
interest arrears have piled up. 

Bolivia’s clean-sweeping President 
Siles has already arranged a $25-mil- 
lion stabilization loan (mostly from 
the U.S. and the International Mone- 
tary Fund). But he could hardly hope 
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to attract the foreign capital he sorely 
needs to shore up Bolivia’s shaky 
economy without making a gesture of 
good faith to foreign bondholders. As 
it is, Bolivia is-the last of Latin Amer- 
ica’s bond debtors to make the effort. 
Twenty years ago there were 15 be- 
low-the-border countries in default of 
some $800 million in bonds. Costa Rica 
settled in 1953, awarding bondholders 
new 14%%-3%, 20-year securities. 
Ecuador, the latest Latin country to 
make good, did so in March, 1955. If 
Bolivia does so, it will be the last 
Latin American nation to get out from 
under. 

Out. from Under? But it is still a big 
“if.” Bolivie tried once before to settle 
on its bonds (in 1948) and actually got 
as far as its senate approving a pay- 
ment plan. But a series of revolts 
swept the country, and the repayment 
program went by the boards. Now, 
with a new rubber-stamp cabinet to 
back him up, President Siles is vigor- 
ously instituting a series of sweeping 
economic reforms, recently went on a 
one-day hunger strike to prove his 
sincerity. 

By last month Bolivia’s bonds, 
which have ranged all the way from 
21 bid to 9% bid since 1948 (and were 
once bid at 142), were showing signs 
of life at around 16 bid (i.e., $160 per 
$1,000 bond). But at Manhattan’s For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council, 
which is dealing with Bolivia on be- 
half of its Yanqui bondholders, Presi- 
dent Kenneth Spang allowed himself 
only cautious optimism. Said he: “I’m 
not predicting what will come out of 
this box.” 


AIRCRAFT 


THE REMARKABLE 
BIRDS 


As much money for missiles 

as for planes. That’s the 

prospect for 1961. But no 

one can yet claim the inside 
track. 


A SEcuURITY analyst who specializes in 
aircraft stocks recently was told of a 
big, diversified manufacturing com- 
pany which had just hit upon “a won- 
derful idea.” “We plan,” he was told, 
“to get in on the ground floor of the 
missile business.” “What they don’t 
realize,” smiles the Wall Street man, 
“is that they’ll have to hurry even to 
grab some space near the roof.” 

Fact is, judging by the feverish ac- 
tivity of U.S. planebuilders, as well as 
a host of electronic, business machine, 
steel, chemical and communications 
companies, the missile millenium 
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might almost seem to have already ar- 
rived. From Convair’s Atlas, the 5,000- 
mile-range ICBM (Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile), and Douglas’ air- 
to-air Ding Dong, to Glenn Martin’s 
Project Vanguard, which involves 
making the rocket that will blast off 
the gold-plated “moon” destined to 
soar into space as the first man-made 
Earth satellite later this year, US. 
industry is fast becoming more and 
more missile-minded day by day. 
Money for Missiles. The tremendous 
surge of missile development has been 
every bit as sudden and remarkable as 
“the remarkable birds” themselves. 
Just six years ago the U.S. was cau- 
tiously doling out $21 million to re- 
search, develop and build missiles. 
This year, out of the whopping $9 bil- 
lion earmarked for air procurement, 
some $1.3 billion will be lavished on 
missiles. 
And it is just a beginning. From 
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vive in tomorrow’s missile market, 
they must put on missile muscle to- 
day. It also means that since the heart 
and brains of every missile, from Hon- 
est John to Little John, is its electron- 
ic system, the planemakers are going 
to have to acquire—in the broadest 
sense of the word—electronic facilities 
and capabilities. 

Wall Streeters and industry experts 
see two possible consequences: the 
missile-making aircraft company must 
either fight with electronic companies 
for contracts, or join with one or more 
in merger. In support of this theory, 
the market’s hottest speculation last 
month concerned a merger between 
Glenn L. Martin and Raytheon. An- 
other rampant rumor: that Northrop, 
unsuccessful thus far in merger talks, 
is still scouring the field for a likely 
prospect. 

Last month the Navy lit still an- 
other fire under the industry by 





by 1957 there was little room left on the ground floor 


barely 10% of the nation’s air budget 
in 1954, missiles will command 35% of 
expenditures by 1958. Predicts Air 
Force Chief General Nathan Twining: 
by 1961 air procurement outlays will 
be split 50-50, as much money going 
for missiles as for planes. 

Except for long-range replacement 
aircraft, the Pentagon’s interest in 
conventional manned aircraft is visi- 
bly waning. The Navy, seeking to cut 
inventories of new planes and stand- 
ardize equipment, plans ultimately to 
deal with only five plane manufac- 
turers and spend 90% of its air funds 
for missiles. This year the Air Force 
will spend its last big money on opera- 
tional aircraft for some 2,000 to 3,000 
planes. After that, the big emphasis 
will be on. missiles. 

Missile Muscle. The upshot of all 
this is as clear to the planebuilders as 
a rocket’s red glare. If they are to sur- 


awarding $570.5 million in contracts 
for long-range missiles. To General 
Dynamics’ Convair division went a 
$145-million contract for work on the 
Atlas missile. Douglas Aircraft was 
handed a $67.5-million award for its 
intermediate range (1,500 miles) Thor 
missile. But it was Glenn L. Martin, 
already deep in the Air Force’s tactical 
missile Matador and the Navy’s Vik- 
ing rocket programs, which picked the 
biggest plum of all: a $358-million 
contract to design, test and build an- 
other 5,000-mile ICBM, the Titan. 
There was one moral that eager emu- 
lators could hardly miss: all three 
firms had long been at work on those 
very projects under letters-of-intent. 
The Navy’s announcement was mere- 
ly its formal way of clinching the deal. 

Boom or Bane? Something else was 
also clear: while missile contracts can 
be a great boon to a planebuilder, 
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much depends upon the type of con- 
tract. Recent Navy production con- 
tracts to Chance-Vought for its super- 
sonic fighter Crusader and its Regulus 
II missile (described by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Garrison Norton as 
“the most remarkable bird now under 
development”) have pushed the com- 
pany’s backlog up to $500 million in 
recent months. Glenn Martin, deep in 
projects ranging from missiles (e.g., 
the anti-pillbox Lacrosse) to complete 
electronic guidance systems and work 
on an A-powered seaplane, is sitting 
on well over $660 million in backlog 
orders, half of them reportedly for 
missile work alone. 


Yet before the missilemaker gets to 
that happy situation, he must have 
undergone tremendously complicated 
and expensive apprenticeship. For ex- 
ample, General Tire’s Aerojet-Gen- 
eral subsidiary, which is deeply in- 
volved in the Vanguard project as 
well as in developing its own Aerobee 
rocket, doubled its volume to $140 
million last year. Yet its net rose only 
50% (to $3.2 million). Reason: like 
many another missilemaker, Aerojet 
has served its apprenticeship working 
on low-margin, cost-plus-fixed-fee 
development contracts. Actually, mis- 
silemakers do not really begin to cash 
in on their hard-won experience until 
a hefty production order comes along. 


Missileany, Nevertheless last month 
there seemed to be no holding U‘S. in- 
dustry back from rapidly increasing 
involvement in missiles. It was bv no 
means limited to aircraft and elec- 
tronics companies; other vendors were 
also contributing to missile develop- 
ment from many fields. For example, 
Goodyear Tire was on the spot with a 
“pillow-tired” vehicle built especially 
to haul Martin’s Matador (which it 
showed off for the first time last 
month in President Eisenhower’s in- 
auguration parade). U.S. Time Corp., 
for its part, was turning out tiny mis- 
sile gyroscopes. Motorola was making 
controls for five different missiles. 

But many a big industrial name un- 
connected with aircraft was more di- 
rectly involved. Thus Philco, a sec- 
ondary source for Hughes Aircraft’s 
air-to-air Falcon, also figures as prime 
contractor for the cheap ($1,000 vs. up 
to $30,000 for more complicated air- 
to-air missiles) Sidewinder. Revnolds 
Metals was contributing “hardware” 
to the Army’s 70-foot, 200-mile, Chry- 
sler-built Redstone. There was also a 
clear trend for several firms to pool 
their missilemaking talents. For ex- 
ample, Olin Mathieson (rocket fuels), 
Marquardt Aircraft (ramjet engines 
for Boeing’s Bomarc) and Reaction 
Motors (liquid rocket engines) have 
joined to form the missilemaking 
OMAR team. 

All of which inspired a trenchant 
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comment recently by Aviation Week. 
Said the authoritative industry jour- 
nal: “The military services don’t 
buy missiles; they buy ideas that will 
someday become missiles.” If that is 
granted, the meaning for the missile- 
makers is clear: there may no longer 
be room left on the ground floor, but 
there is still plenty of room for ma- 


—=— 
THE MISSILES? 


Out of 1957's whopping $9-billion air 
procurement budget, some $1.3 billion 
will be spent on missiles. It is a vast pro- 
gram, destined to become even bigger, 
which involves hundreds of manufacturers 
and suppliers. Actually, few firms make 
complete missiles from the ground up. 
Most are secondary contractors and ven- 
dors, who Sree 1 and supply mis- 
cel Pp ts to the primary con- 
tractor for ‘Final assembly. Herewith a di- 
rectory of some of the more important 
missile manufacturers and the missiles 
they help make: 





Manufacturer 


ACF Industries 
Aerojet-General 


Project 


Corporal 
Aerobee; Polaris; 
Vanguard 

Atlas 

Nike 

Falcon 

Vanguard 

Rascal 

Talos; Terrier 

Regulus; Crusader 

Bomarc 

Jupiter; Redstone 

Corporal; Navaho 

Corporal; Dart; Navaho 

Ding Dong; Honest John; 

Nike; Sparrow; Thor 

Eastman Kodak Dove 

Emerson Electric Honest John; Little John 

Fairchild Firebee; Petrel 

Firestone Corporal 

Fruehauf Trailer Matador 

General Dynamics Atlas; Tartar; Terrier 

General Electric Sidewinder; Polaris; 

Vanguard 

General Motors Matador; Regulus 

Gilfillan Bros. Corporal 

Goodyear Matador 

Grand Central Rocket Dove; Vanguard 

Hercules Powder —— John; Little John; 
e 


American Bosch Arma 
AT&T 


Avco 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Bell 


Bendix 
Chance-Vought 
Boeing 
Chrysler 

Clary Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas 


Hughes Aircraft Falcon 
IBM Vanguard 
IT&T Bomarc; Rascal; Sparrow; 


Talos; Terrier 
Lockheed 


Polaris 
Marquardt Aircraft Bomarc 
Glenn Martin Lacrosse; Titan; Van- 
uard; Viking; Matador 
Talos; Triton 
Vanguard 
Bomarc; Jupiter; 
Regulus; Terrier 
Navaho 
Terrier 
Snark 
Falcon; Sidewinder 
Hawk; Sparrow 


McDonnell Aircraft 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Motorola 


N. American Aviation 
Northern Ordnance 
Northrop Aircraft 
Philco 

Raytheon 

Republic 

RCA 


Reynolds Metals Redstone 
Ryan Aeronautical Corporal; Firebee 
Solar Falcon 

ll Rand Jupiter; Redstone; 
parrow; Terrier 

Temco Aircraft XKDT-1 (rocket powered 
drone) 

Thiokol Chemical Falcon; Matador 

United Aircraft Nike; Snark 

U.S. Steel Little John; Nike 











neuver on the upper stories. However 
well-entrenched one or another vet- 
eran missilemaker may appear to be, 
no position is yet invulnerable to a 
new idea. For missile-minded manu- 
facturers, only the sky is the limit. 


BREWING 


BARGAIN COUNTER 


Two big breweries went on 

the block at bargain prices 

last month, reflecting the 

generally flat fortunes of the 
beer industry. 


“THERE are,” a well-known brewer 
likes to comment, “only two things 
wrong with the beer business; too 
many breweries and too few beer 
drinkers.” Since World War II, the 
U.S.’ total brewing capacity has risen 
50% to 135 million barrels, but an- 
nual consumption has risen only 4% 
to 85 million barrels. The result has 
been insipid sales and evaporating 
profits for most brewing companies. 

Goodbye to Guinness. At opposite 
ends of the U.S. last month, the con- 
sequences of this stagnancy were 
painfully clear to a brace of well- 
known names in the business. In 
Detroit, Goebel Brewing’s* Edwin J. 
Anderson announced he was drop- 
ping as unprofitable his line of pre- 
mium-priced brews produced under 
license from Dublin’s famed Guinness 
brewery. He also told stockholders 
that he had finally found a buyer for 
Goebel’s long-idle Oakland, Calif. 
plant. The price, however, was noth- 
ing for stockholders to cheer about. 
On the sale price of $400,000, Goebel 
was taking a fat loss of $340,000.+ 

Goebel’s Anderson invaded Califor- 
nia in 1949, hoping to make up in that 
prosperous market for the squeeze he 
was suffering in Michigan. But he 
soon found out that other brewers, 
Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, Rheingold, 
Falstaff and Schlitz among them, had 
the same idea. California, too, turned 
out to be a case of too much beer and 
too few drinkers. 

Brewing Bargains. Newark, N. J.’s 
family-controlled G. Kreuger Brew- 
ing Co.** was making the same un- 
comfortable discovery in the sprawl- 
ing New York metropolitan area. 
Kreuger’s sales dropped from 1948's 
peak of $15 million to last year’s 
$10.9 million, and the company has 
been in the red regularly since 1952. 

Apparently unable to turn the tide, 
the Kreuger family last month sold 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
high, 55g: low, 3. Dividend (1956): none. In- 
dicated 1957 payout; none. Earnings per 
share (1956): 9 months dl5c. Total assets: 
$14.5 million. Ticker symbol: GBL. 


(1956-57) : 


tHowever, Goebel claims it will more than 
make up the loss by becoming eligible for a 
,000 refund on its 1954 income taxes, as 

a result of the book loss. 


**Traded Y eo: Stock Exchange. Price 
ran, ; , 5. Dividend 
(1 we share (1955): 
dige. c. Total assets: eT llion. Ticker sym- 
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their 167,000 shares of Kreuger stock, 
amounting to an absolute 67% con- 
trol, at a knockdown price of $920,000 


to John Eisenbeiss. This amounted to | 


less than 25c on the dollar for Kreu- 


ger’s working capital and property. | 


The bargain-counter prices which 
the Kreuger and Goebel Breweries 
fetched last month clearly reflected 
the current flat state of the brewing 
business. Thus they may turn out 
to be bargains only on paper. Be- 
fore Eisenbeiss can profit from his 
bargain, he will have to reverse 
Kreuger’s long downtrend. Says he 
hopefully: “We plan to cut expenses, 
and try some new ideas.” 


UTILITIES 


HIGH NOTE 


Pacific Power & Light has 
just set an unwelcome tight 
money record. 


LikE many another public utility 
chief, Paul Boole McKee, 65, of Port- 
land, Oregon’s Pacific Power & Light 
Co.* finds himself between two fires: 
the need io expand (to serve the 
growing Pacific Northwest) and the 
high cost of money to pay for it. Mc- 
Kee’s engineers recently told him Pa- 
cific’s 1956-58 expansion program, in- 
tended to double its 336,006 kilowatts 
of rated capacity, would cost a stag- 
gering $134.5 million. The next step 
was to raise the money. 

Higher & Higher. Steeling himself 
for the job, McKee last month got to- 
gether with Wall Street underwriters 
for funds. They told him bluntly that 
Pacific would have to pay a stiff 
5.25% in interest on $12 million worth 
of 30-year first mortgage bonds—as 
compared with the 3.59% it paid for 


$10 million just 15 months earlier. | 
Thus McKee achieved the doubtful | 


distinction of paying the highest in- 
terest rate of any major utility com- 
pany in recent years. 

But McKee’s tight money tribula- 


tions did not end there. To raise yet | 
another $9 million to meet current | 


cash requirements for construction, 
McKee offered 90,000 shares of $100 
par preferred stock. For this he had 
to pay an even stiffer 6.16%. Sighed 
a McKee aide, echoing the lament of 
most utilitymen today: “Of course 
we’re paying a high rate for the mon- 
ey, but when you’re in a construc- 
tion program you just need the 
money—and you pay for it!” 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
57): high, 31; low, 305%. Dividend 
(1956): $1.48. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.60. 
anne: pet share (1956) : $1.98. Total assets: 
$249.1 million. 
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qa Production-right 
PLANT SITE CAN MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE IN YOUR FAVOR 


When they’re located right, new plants mean pro- 
duction-for-profit! Whether your best customers are 
plants or people, the lion’s share is in B&O’s Land of 
Big Opportunity. 30 of the nation’s 52 top industrial 
areas east of the Mississippi—and // of the first 15 
Standard Metropolitan Markets—directly served 
by B&O! 


Convenience to such markets is your dividend, 
when you select an UNUSUAL site, suited to your needs. 
See sites on the ground...or at your desk, with modern 
airviews plus 3-dimensional color, Ask our man! 


SPECIAL STUDY You can reach him at: 
“Look where a site Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
is production-right”’ New York 4 Phone: Digby 4- 1600 
ON REQUEST FROM Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
B&O RAILROAD Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 





fiat the Qutowati, Caleutator, the Thinking Machine of American 





Business... then the Natural Way 10- hey Adding Machine... and now" 


+ Aramaic nan Capa inthe ost move Priden Steck Stow 


Here 1s office evolution the Friden Street way — 
automatization that’s practical (and affordable) right now, 
in your office. It’s accomplished with IDP punched tape. 
Today even small and medium-size businesses are adopting 
this astonishing “no hands” technique. It simplifies 
complex routines. It eliminates human errors. It reduces 
time costs hugely. IDP is Integrated Data Processing. 

It is one automatic Friden office machine talking to another 
..and another and another...in a code language 

common to them all... from data origination and 
interpretation to final filing. Friden is the leader in this 
evolutionary era of office efficiency because Friden creates 
the Tape-Talk machines that make possible the new 
automated systems. Installed one at a time or progressively, 
each machine quickly pays for itself. 














CONTROLS 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., SUBSIDIARY 









FRIDEN TAPE-TALK machines described 


briefly here are representative of many 
more-tinits which can be integrated for 
specialized data processing. Whatever 


» your problem, ask Friden! 


Typical job routines Friden Tape -Talk 
machines process automatically include: 
Invoices, sales orders, shipment mani- 
fests, inspection reports, time cards, 
package tags and tickets. 

To see for yourself how Friden IDP 
works—beginning with the famed Friden 
Calculator and Adding Machine —call 
your nearby Friden agency or write 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, California... sales, 
instruction and service throughout the 


U.S. and world. 


Sydow’ 


Lonouruter 





-..is the essential programmer in many IDP systems. 
Operating alone or in combination with other automatic 
machines, this famed Calculator performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine ever developed. 





Priden 
Motural Way Qd dung Machine 


...- has 10-key patented keyboard, Visible Check window 
for accuracy Models available with or without automatic 
step-over of multiplicand. Specialized extensions and 
adaptations of the Friden Adding Machine actuate tape. 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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MONTECATINI’S HEAD OFFICE (MILAN): 
a touch of aristocracy, an emphasis on research 


CHEMICALS 


THE COSMOPOLITE 


The New York Stock Ex- 
change’s increasing cosmo- 
politanism received a fresh, 
Italian touch last month. 





Georce KerrH Funston, 46-year-old 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, nourishes a cosmopolitan 
ambition. He wants to make his 
famous corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets a true successor to the inter- 
national security markets that flour- 
ished in London, Paris and Amster- 
dam in the old-gold standard days. 
In recent years, Funston has made 
considerable progress. By latest 
count, the preferred or common 
stocks of 22 foreign corporations and 
the bonds of 35 were listed for trad- 
ing on the Big Board. Among them: 
Royal Dutch Petroleum (see p. 20), 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust (big 
African copper mining company), 
Electrical & Musical Industries, Ltd. 
(British electronic giant) and La 
Consolidada (Mexican steelcompany). 


MONTECATINT’S COUNT FAINA: 
he was the new recruit 
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Headquarters, Milan. Last month 
Funston announced he had a bright 
new recruit for his international sec- 
tion: Milan, Italy’s Montecatini So- 
cieta Generale per |’Industria Miner- 
aria e Chimica Anonima.* Subject to 
approval by the SEC, the Stock Ex- 
change had agreed to list 20-million 
American shares of the giant Italian 
chemical combine. Smiled Monteca- 
tini’s aristocratic president, Count 
Carlo Faina: “This listing means rec- 
ognition of Montecatini’s size and in- 
ternational stature.” 

For the Stock Exchange, too, Mon- 
tecatini’s listing was a considerable 
acquisition. Not only is it Italy’s sec- 
ond largest corporation (after auto- 
making Fiat) but it is considered to be 
one of the world’s ten largest chemical 
companies. In the latest reported full 
year, Montecatini and affiliates re- 
ported sales just over the $400 
million mark from its industrial and 
agricultural chemicals, plastics, syn- 
thetic fibers, drugs and explosives. 

Like its U.S. counterparts, more- 
over, Montecatini has a first-class 
reputation for research. Its new 
plastic, polypropylene, for example, 
has attracted considerable U.S. inter- 
est as a possible rival of the popular 
polyethylene. The company has been 
reported negotiating to set up its own 
operations in the U.S. 

More to Come? Will the day come 
when all great international corpo- 
rations will seek listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange as Royal Dutch, 
Electrical & Musical and Montecatini 
already have done? Keith Funston 
devoutly hopes so. Said he: “I antici- 
pate that other foreign enterprises of 
the same high stature as Montecatini 
will seek the advantages of a listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange.” 

*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956-57): high, 2344; low, 204%. Dividend 
(1955): 92c. (figures adjusted for American 
shares). Indicated 1956 payout: 92c. Earnings 


per share (1956): $1.12 (est.). Total assets: 
$378 million. 


MACHINERY 


VINDICATION 


Caterpillar Tractor’s Harmon 

Eberhard had convincing an- 

swers to two difficult ques- 
tions last month. 





To more than one observer in recent 
years, it often seemed as though Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co.’s* Harmon S. 
Eberhard was biting off an uncom- 
fortably big mouthful. In 1955, Eber- 
hard spent millions to bring out an 
unusually large number of new 
models in the company’s tractor, 
bulldozer and earth-moving lines. At 
the same time, he tackled the costly 
job of moving Caterpillar’s wheel 
tractor and motor grader production 
lines from Peoria, Ill. to another 
plant at Decatur. Then, without 
pausing for breath, Eberhard last 
year started spending a fresh $200 
million to boost Caterpillar’s capacity 
50% by 1960. 

Two Questions. In all this, there 
were two big unanswered questions: 
1) was all that expansion necessary? 
and, 2) where was the money coming 
from? 

Last month, Eberhard had clear 
and convincing answers to both ques- 
tions in his 1956 annual report. Far 
from being over-ambitious, he 
showed, Caterpillar’s expansion had 
come just in the nick of time. As for 
paying the bills, so long as profits 
stayed close to 1956’s land office level, 
that would be no problem at all. 

During 1956, Eberhard told stock- 
holders, Caterpillar boosted its sales 
a solid 29%, to $686 million. Without 
the expansion program, he added, 
the big sales gain would have been 
out of the question. “At year’s end,” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 9642; low, 5544. Dividend (1956): $1.95. 
Indicated 1957 payout: $2.40. Earnings per 
share (1956): $6.08. Total assets: $360 million. 
Ticker symbol: CTR. 


“CAT” BULLDOZER: 
they passed the profit test 
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said he, “demand for most of the com- 
pany’s products continued to justify 
their manufacture at maximum ca- 
pacity.” In fact, added he, over-all 
business was so good that when the 
farm slump began to hurt sales of the 
company’s farm tractors, Caterpillar 
simply shifted the idle plant facilities 
into manufacturing other lines. 

Easily Digestible. Nor did Caterpil- 
lar suffer from the earnings squeeze 
that afflicted so many big corpora- 
tions. Despite the 6% dilution of 
common equity from the sale of new 
stock, Caterpillar’s profits per share 
rose a fat 45% to $6.08. At that rate, 
Caterpillar could maintain its current 
$2.40 cash dividend and still plow 
better than $30 million a year into 
the big expansion program. As 1957 
got underway last mgnth, it looked 
as though Eberhard would have little 
trouble digesting his very ambitious 
mouthful of expansion. 


CARPETS 


DOWN TO EARTH 


In a threadbare industry, the 
U.S.’ third largest car petmak- 
er regularly puts a thick pile 
on profits. Its formula: 
“earthy management.” 


For the nation’s carpetmakers 1956 
was a productive year, but hardly a 
profitable one. Though they wove a 
record 117 million square yards of 
carpet, only one major producer, 
James Lees & Sons,* after Mohasco 
and Bigelow-Sanford the nation’s 
third-largest carpetmaker, actually 
luxuriated in reasonably plush prof- 
its. Why this rare prosperous island 
in the bleak broadloom of profitless 
production? Explains Lees’ President 
Joseph Lees Eastwick, 60: “We exer- 
cise an earthy managerial control.” 
Well-Grounded Plans. By such cryp- 
tic phrases, Eastwick means a down- 
to-earth policy that has kept Lees 
prosperous. Unlike other carpet- 
makers, Lees has spent money con- 
tinually to keep its plant up-to-date 
and efficient. Many another carpet- 
maker meanwhile has madé do with 
what he had in the recurrent hard 
times which have plagued the indus- 
try. Says Eastwick: “Difficult times 
are just when you need the utmost 
efficiency to make out.” Capital ex- 
penditures of $9 million for this year 
will almost double the $4 million 
spent last year and will be handled 


*Traded ave. Price range i 
cated 


on low, oo. Earn (1 . Indi 

1 ; nat oe oe ire (1956 

$5 (est.). Totst assets: 1.1 million. Ticker 
symbol: LES. 
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by Lees without public financing. 

Equally down-to-earth, Eastwick 
believes, is Lees’ policy of selling di- 
rect to the retailer. “This,” he says, 
“gives us greater control over our 
distribution.” Adds he wryly: “There 
is great variation among our com- 
petitors.” He also puts much empha- 
sis on what he calls “our stable price 
policy.” Says he grimly but dryly in 
a slight British intonation: “This is 
not true at all of the industry in 


general.” 
Thick Pile. At his Bridgeport (Pa.) 
headquarters last month, Eastwick 


was preparing to roll out the red 
carpet to stockholders in his annual 
report. Based on preliminary figures, 
he will tell them that last year Lees 
earned “slightly under” $9 million 
before taxes on record sales of $76 
million. For stockholders, that meant 
that the dividends they have come to 
expect regularly since 1895, and were 





LEES’ LOOMS: 
a rare prosperous island 


disappointed on only once (1938), will 
continue at the same $2 clip or better 
that they have held since 1947. 

For sharper calculators among 
them, there was another encouraging 
sign. Last year Lees’ pretax profit 
margin rose to a comfortable 11.8% 
from 10.4% in 1955. In light of what 
the rest of the big carpetmakers 
could show, it amounted to a thick 
pile of profitability indeed on Lees’ 
production. By recent report, Mo- 
hasco earns less than 5% on sales, 
and Bigelow-Sanford only about 6%. 
As for Artloom, it ran at a loss in its 
latest full reported year. 

Smooth Way? Is the sick carpet 
industry due to return to health? 
Perhaps, says Eastwick. But, he adds, 
predicting prosperity ahead would be 
“a rather bold thing to do.” As for 
Lees’ own fortunes, says he, “the 
outlook ought to be pretty good, 
especially the first six months.” 





BUILDING MATERIALS 





TWO WAY STREET? 


New highways withal, the 

nation’s cementmakers are 

faced with a nice test of 
judgment. 


Att over the U.S. last week, huge 
hammers were smashing up old roads 
and big bulldozers were clearing the 
way for new ones. At last, the Pres- 
ident’s huge $102-billion Federal 
highway program was underway. 
And nowhere in the U.S. economy 
were any businessmen so busy count- 
ing their chickens as in the nation’s 
billion-dollar cement industry. In all 
the bustle of beginning activity, one 
fact stood out as solid as the concrete 
paving which will gu into the new 
roads themselves: the cementmakers 
stand to emerge big winners from the 
highway program. From every dol- 
lar their cement brings in, the na- 
tion’s Big Eight cementmakers, who 
account for 55% of the industry’s 
sales, normally can expect to net a 
handsome 16.5c. 

Dollars & Cents. The highway pro- 
gram itself has produced a general 
optimism among the cementmakers 
which is solidly grounded in dollar & 
cents economics. For every mile of 
four-lane highway that is built, they 
must supply approximately 11,000 
barrels of cement. On average, each 
376-lb. barrel will bring in about 
$3.20, of which a good 50c will be 
sheer profit after taxes. Right now 
the cementmakers are happily esti- 
mating that as many as 100,000 miles 
of highway will be built under the 
program. 

No wonder then that the cement 
colossi, from New York’s Lone Star 
Cement to Denver’s Ideal Cement, are 
expansion-minded. This year they 
plan to. boost industry capacity by 
some 25 million barrels at an average 
cost of $10 for each new barrel of ca- 
pacity. Thus by year-end, the indus- 
try’s capacity, which rose 15% last 
year, will be hiked still another 7% to 
a record 381 million barrels. 

Twice Told Tale? And _ yet, the 
lengthening shadow of his own in- 
dustry still falls across the cement- 
maker and leaves vagrant doubts even 
among the most optimistic. The ce- 
ment industry’s last great expansion 
effort came in the 1920s, and it proved 
in the decade that followed to be a 
ruinous one. In the 1930s, actual 
production fell as low as 30% of ca- 
pacity. Recalls one Alpha Portland 
Cement veteran: “We had it so tough 
in 1932 that we really look before we 
leap today.” 

Thus in the last two years, the ce- 
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EXPANSIVE 
MOLD 


All but one of the U.S.’s eight largest 
cementmakers, who account for 55% of 
the nation’s capacity, are expanding. 
Sole exception: Penn-Dixie. Chart shows 
present and planned capacity in millions 
of barrels. 
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mentmakers have resolutely held 
their capacity close to production, 
even though contractors were crying 
for more cement. But this year’s ex- 
pansion is likely to push the cement- 
makers’ average operating rate well 
below 100% this year. Thus the old 
excess capacity gap (which oldtimers 
prefer to call “reserve capacity”) will 
probably reappear again in 1957. 

Is history about to repeat itself in 
the cement industry? Specifically, 
for all their caution, have the ce- 
mentmakers succumbed to the temp- 
tation to overexpand? The cement 
chieftains do not think so. Says Le- 
high Portland’s President Joseph 
Young: “This is just the beginning.” 
Adds General Portland’s President 
Smith Storey: “The highway program 
will never stop now.” Predicts Penn- 
Dixie’s Hugh Hamilton: “Business 
will multiply geometrically along the 
highways.” 

But at Marquette Cement there is 
another ‘view. Says a Marquette 
executive: “There is too much irre- 
sponsible, loose talk about the high- 
way program.” Not that it is not im- 
portant. But, says he, too little is 
said about such new uses for cement 
as precast, prestressed structural 
building elements. To this, Ideal 
Cement’s President Cris Dobbins says 
amen. He points, by way of exam- 
ple, to the 23.8-mile Lake Pontchar- 
train bridge, built entirely in this 
fashion from 700,000 barrels of ce- 
ment from Ideal’s Baton Rouge plant. 

Roosting Chickens? What chance is 
there that the chickens that the ce- 
mentmakers are so busily counting 
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may one day come home to roost? 
One hard fact is that highway build- 
ing will probably contribute only 
about 25% of the industry’s foresee- 
able sales. Another is that this grow- 
ing country continually needs new 
schools, new factories, new industries 
and such items as sewage and water 
systems. Declares Lone Star Ce- 
ment’s President Horace Sawyer em- 
phatically: “I have a lot of faith in 
this country.” 

Yet in Wall Street last month, se- 
curities analysts still found room for 
doubts. Population trends, they point 
out, seldom induce smooth sales 
curves. With cement capacity on the 
rise, a general business setback might 
well mean expensively idle kilns once 
again. In fact, tight money last 
month was already forcing more than 
one public authority to delay its con- 
struction projects, and the same was 
true of such industrial giants as Gen- 
eral Motors. 


ere 7 


De f nie . 
EHIGH PORTLAND MILLS: 
the curve is seldom smooth 


All of which actually added up to 
just this: that no business, cement- 
making included, is devoid of busi- 
ness risks, federal projects nothwith- 
standing. If the President’s huge 
highway program meant more busi- 
ness for the cementmakers, it also 
meant a keen test of their sagacity 
and their prudence. 

There were already signs, in fact, 
that demand was easing up in several 
Western states. One big reason: 
whenever a huge Western dam ‘is 
completed, a cement plant especially 
built to supply it becomes a white 
elephant. Permanent local demand— 
bedrock of the cement business—is 
simply insufficient. Cement-makers 
are thus torn between desire to cash 
in on mammoth construction projects 
and fear of waste capacity once such 
“one-shot deals” are finished. 
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THE DEEP ONE 


Appearance and reality are 
far apart when it comes to 
Superior Oil of California, 
which even manages to use 
tax money to advantage. 


As President of the Superior Oil 
Company (California),* Howard B. 
Keck, has long been regarded 
along Wall Street as a rather unpre- 
dictable fellow. Year after year, the 
financial men have regularly waited 
for Keck to boost his company’s divi- 
dend. But although Superior’s capital 
stock now yields less than 1%, he 
never does. Just as regularly, the 
Canyon has looked for a split in 
Superior’s high-priced common. But 
it never comes. 

Thus late last month the stock of 
Keck’s medium-sized, relatively little 
known crude producer rose into his- 
toric territory. At $1,375 a share, it 
became the highest-priced issue listed 
on the N.Y. Stock Exchange in mod- 
ern times. Previous record-holder: 
Coca-Cola International, whose stock 
once brought $1332 a share in a ran- 
dom trade back in 1948. 

The Producer. Not that there is any- 
thing unpredictable about Superior 
as a crude producer, as was clear at 
its annual meeting in Los Angeles last 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high. 
1375; low, 940. Dividend (fiscal 1956): $2 
Indicated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(fiscal 1956): $11.94. Total assets: $169.7 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: SOC. 


Millions of Barrels 





REPEAT 
PERFORMANCE? 


In expanding, U.S. cement producers 
tend to go to extremes. It took until 
1950 for cement production to catch 
up with the kiln capacity the cement- 
mokers built in the 1920s. Now the 
gap between production and capac- 
ity is likely to widen again. 
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month. Just as regularly as Wall 
Street’s dividend hopes are dashed, 
Superior’s drills bite deeper into pay 
strata and its pumps suck up more 
oil. In the first quarter (ended No- 
vember 30) of Superior’s 1957 fiscal 
year, Keck told the assembled owners, 
Superior produced 71,340 barrels of 
oil a day (vs. 68,000 a year earlier). 
In fact, he told them, Superior’s pro- 
duction was already running at be- 
tween 74,000 and 75,000 barrels a day. 
Altogether, Superior earned a high- 
octane $10.27 per share in the quarter 
vs. $2.48 a share during the same 
period a year ago. 

Keck also hinted that Superior's 
profits would not stop there. The re- 
cent rise in the price of mid-conti- 
nent crude, he said, eventually should 
spread to the West Coast. “Histori- 
cally,” he noted, “such price increases 
have been followed out here.” 

The Plunger. Not that stockholders 
are likely to see much of these gains. 
That is not the way Keck works. Keck 
is a plunger. No sooner do Superior’s 
cash registers ring up a dollar of profit 
than Keck is figuring ways to put it 
back into new exploration and drill- 
ing. Object: to keep taxes at a mini- 
mum, use the money that would nor- 
mally be paid to the revenue collector 
to improve the company’s earning 
power. 

Thus Keck shrewdly writes off the 
entire cost of his drilling and explora- 
tion operations in the current year 
rather than amortizing them over a 
long period. While this cuts profits 
drastically, it has also meant that 
Superior has not had to pay a penny 
in taxes to the federal government for 
the last two fiscal years. 

Underlying Assets. Thus knowing 
investors are far less interested in 
Superior’s reported profits than in its 
huge underlying earning power. In 
his 1956 fiscal year, for example, Keck 
reported net earnings of only $11.94 
per share. But if the tax-deductible 
cost of dry holes, the oilmen’s 2742% 
depletion allowance and other tax 
advantages are added in, Superior’s 
true earning power soars to a fancy 
$120.28 per share. In fiscal 1955 sim- 
ilarly, Superior’s reported $8.04 net 
per share far understated its actual 
cash flow, which figured out to $104.14 
per share. 

This produces a paradox. On the 
surface, as taxes have risen Superi- 
or’s reported profits have tended to 
fall. The net earnings it reports today 
run barely one third as high as they 
did a few years ago. But the reality is 
far different. Between 1949 and 1955, 
the fact is, Superior’s actual cash in- 
come rose no less than 144%. Even 
such a similarly tax-blessed produc- 
ing company as Texas Gulf Producing 
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The Retirement Bogy 


“Ir Mr. Jones retires, he’ll be dead 
in a year.” 

How often have you heard that 
lugubrious lament accompanied by 
a sad shake of the head and a 
couple of “tsk, tsks” thrown in to 
boot? Retirement from work has 
been painted by a whole host of 
sentimentalists as the big killer of 
executive workhorses suddenly put 
out to pasture at the age of 65. 

Well, Mr. Jones has been out 
grazing the grasslands of leisure 
for five years now and he’s having 
a ball. The Life Extension Founda- 
tion has recently asked a repre- 
sentative group of retirees from 
business to talk frankly about their 
surcease from the daily workaday 
grind. The results should give in- 
dustry some pause as to the advis- 
ability of spending the millions that 
it does on pre-retirement counsel- 
ing, to say nothing of the floods of 
sympathy poured out for Mr. Old- 
timer when he takes that gold 
watch and shuffles out the office 
door. 

Helping the senicr man to adjust 
to the approach of a life of “do 
what you want” has become an- 
other harness on the management 
function. Those companies which 
do not have elaborate counseling 
programs usually admit this lack 
with a hangdog look and always 
with the assurance that “we will 
surely put it in our budget next 
year.” 

Indeed, pre-retirement counsel- 
ing has in some organizations be- 
come a big deal. Advice-giving 
starts with the age 60. When a 
worker—rank and file or executive 
—grows that ripe, he is subjected 
to a routine that could well bore 
him to death before he ever gets 
his freedom. He is coddled, babied, 
counseled and literally spoon-fed 
so that by the time he is ready to 
leave he could well feel like a 
pitiful codger. 

In one company he is forced to 
come in an hour later every day 
and leave an hour earlier so he 
won't be subjected to the night 
time rush. In another he is ordered 
to “slow up” at 60 and stripped of 
10% of his responsibilities a year. 
The last year he has no more au- 
thority than an office boy. His 
memories of his past five years of 
work, which according to geriatric 
experts should be pleasant, are 


ones of emas- 
culation. 

Then there is 
the thoroughly 
infantile con- 
cept that a 
hobby is the 
world’s answer 
to happiness in 
old age. Com- 
pany after company has introduced 
hobby development programs for 
prospective retirees. 

Some firms are not content to 
hand out literature on a “take it 
or leave it” basis, and even run 
workshops where the men in their 
60s can learn to develop a useful 
pursuit for the golden years. In 
most cases these programs are 
thorough ‘flops. Men who attend 
these workshops are already 
steeped in the particular hobby 
and simply take advantage of the 
company’s facilities, which are 
usually more elaborate than any- 
thing the individual can set up in 
the old cellar at home. 

To get back to Life Extension’s 
findings, management should be 
somewhat startled by some of the 
attitudes toward industry which 
these old-timers hold. Asked 
whether they would like to be back 
at the old job, a goodly 70% come 
up with an emphatic “No!” This 
in face of the fact that almost 90% 
still keep in touch with the com- 
pany through friends, correspond- 
ence, house organs, etc. Of those 
who do not preserve old ties, al- 
most 70% said they had no interest 
in their former companies. 

Other findings: 

“Do you find your present rou- 
tine boring?” Only a sparse 11% 
didn’t know what to do with them- 
selves. 

“Do you live in the same com- 
munity as you did before retire- 
ment?” Sixty-six per cent stayed 
where they worked; the rest re- 
located. 

“Before you retired, were you 
happy about the prospect?” A 
whopping 96%, though they may 
have given lip service to a reluc- 
tance to leave the old crowd at the 
office, were in fact happy to stop 
working. 

Parting, to crib a bit from 
Shakespeare, is for most workers 
who have been harnessed to a job 
for years, sweet, sweet sorrow. 


Lawrence Stessin 











SUPERIOR’S KECK 
he shuns the tax collector 


showed a gain of only 97% over the 
same period. Amerada’s gain was just 
74%, Honolulu Oil’s 64% and Woodley 
Petroleum’s 56%. The only serious 
rival among the major international 
companies was Gulf, whose gain was 
116%, and that only because Gulf 
(unlike the other international oper- 
ators) consolidated the operations of 
its Middle East subsidiaries. 

Wild Ride. If Keck has never paid 
out more than $4 of Superior Oil’s 
earnings per share in one year, there 
is a good reason. Dividends, he rea- 
sons, wind up largely with the tax 
collector. (The Keck family owns 
52.75% of Superior’s capital stock.) 
As one Wall Streeter observes: “Keck 
believes that the proper place for oil 
profits is in the ground, not the Gov- 
ernment’s pockets.” 

Thus Keck willingly paid out a 
walloping $22.1 million for an unde- 
veloped oil and gas concession in 
Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo last sum- 
mer. Even by the standards of such 
competing, multi-billion-dollar out- 
fits as Gulf and Royal Dutch/Shell, 
this was big money. But although it 
was the highest price per acre ($2,626) 
paid by any bidder, Keck thinks his 
buy was well worth the price. Above 
all, he has claimed, the business of an 
oil company is to get production, and 
such spending, in view of the tax laws, 
pays off big. Once his drillers start 
probing the oil-rich lake bottom some- 
time next month, he expects Superior 
to get its money back. 

Considering the high price of Su- 
perior’s shares and its relatively tiny 
payout, why are investors happy to go 
along with Superior’s wild-riding 
stock in their portfolio? Actually, 
though Superior’s stock gyrates up 
and down as much as 30 or 50 points 
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at a clip, underlying it all is one stable 
fact. When, using a highly conserva- 
tive yardstick, Wall Street’s sharp- 
penciled analysts value Superior’s 
crude reserves at $1 a barrel and its 
natural gas reserves at 5c per thou- 
sand cubic feet, the company’s under- 
lying value works out to a potent 
$1,375 per share. 


WALL STREET 


DIVIDEND DIP 


Dividends, which had been 
rising all year, suddenly 
nosed downwards just before 


1956 ended. 





Watt Street’s bulls last month were 
noticeably worried by a mere statis- 
tic. It suggested that rising divi- 
dends, one of the solidest props of 
the bull market, might have been 
weakened. 

Healthy Start. So far, of course, it 
was only a _ suggestion. Corporate 
profits were running at a record an- 
nual rate of $42.2 billion before taxes, 
and U.S. stockholders last year slit 
open the fattest dividend envelopes 
in history. As of November 30, the 
Department of Commerce reported, 
dividend payouts had climbed 12.5% 
above the same period in 1955 to a 
towering $9 billion. 

But last month, the Department 
was ready with the dividend count 
for all of 1956. It was this figure that 
bothered the bulls. Dividends during 
December, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported, slipped 8% from the 
same month in 1955. Thus, although 
1956 payouts hit a new high of $11.3 
billion, the total was somewhat less 
than the bulls had expected. 

What had happened was that many 
corporations, short of cash, had 
dropped or trimmed their usual year- 
end extras. This was not very en- 
couraging news. It suggested that 
unless profits rose sharply this year, 
many cash-hungry corporations might 
have to cut their dividend payout 
during 1957. 

How good were chances for higher 
profits in 1957? Not very. Despite 
record sales, earnings have already 
turned downwards for the 30 blue 
chip stocks that make up _ the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. Wall 
Street’s Francis I. du Pont & Co. has 
estimated that earnings for the DJI 
were just $33.75 in 1956 against 
$35.78 in 1955. 

P-E Ratios. In itself, this was not 
enough of a drop to menace divi- 
dends. But it probably would keep 
them from rising much further. Cou- 


Earnings per share 


pled with cash needs for expansion 
and tight money, it could mean that 
even more companies would either 
drop extra dividends or substitute 
stock distributions. The leveling-off 
of earnings also means that the mar- 
ket can not easily resume its upward 
drive immediately without carrying 
price-earnings ratios (i.e., the price 
investors are willing to pay for $1 
worth of a corporation’s earnings) to 
the highest levels since 1945 (see 
chart). 

Whether this would happen, only 
time would tell. But with profits and 
dividends both under pressure, the 
bulls could expect little encourage- 
ment from either one of these sources 
at least during the next few months. 


SECURITIES 


CAVEAT EMPTOR 


American investors are still 
not immune to the allure o; 
Bay Street’s bucket shops. 
But they disregard Washing- 
ton’s warnings at their peril. 


SuppENLy the phone rang. A moment 
later, a sauve, confident voice from 
Canada announced an exciting oppor- 
tunity. A “discerning few,” he con- 
fided, could take advantage of a “rare 
opportunity.” Thanks to a_ lucky 
chance, he was letting the midwestern 
farmer in on what was, indeed, a big 
piece of as-yet-undisclosed news. A 
fabulously rich new vein of ore had 
been discovered, but news of the find 
was still a tightly guarded secret. 
Once it became public, Cowpasture 
Uranium was certain to double in 
price, and more. How about 1,000 
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shares or perhaps 10,000? It’s a real 
bargain. 

Fiction? In detail, yes; but in sig- 
nificance to American investors it is 
anything but fantasy. For despite 
vigorous efforts of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, working with 
regulatory agencies in Canada, fast- 
talking bucket shop operators in To- 
ronto’s Bay Street and elsewhere last 
month were doing business as merrily 
and unscrupulously as ever. 

Helping them stay in business is the 
very real fact that huge events are 
changing Canada’s economy, changes 
representing many entirely legitimate 
investment opportunities. Since few 
of the names of these worthwhile ven- 
tures are household bywords to Amer- 
icans, and because developments that 
affect them are so remote, very few 
investors in the U.S. have any way 
of telling the fraudulent promotion 
from the genuine opportunity. Pad- 
ding out many a smaller investor’s 
portfolio, as a result, is what in es- 
sence is only worthless wallpaper. 

How can the American investor 
risk his money if not safely (no stock 
purchase can be that), at least sanely 
in Canadian securities? To help him, 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 


sion insists on candid disclosure of 
the basic facts about a company offer- 
ing securities within the U.S. Each 
offering, its regulations demand, must 
be made by detailed prospectus or 
offering circular. 

But an unscrupulous minority of 
Canadian securities salesmen con- 
tinues to ignore the SEC’s protective 
rules. Thus ever since 1951, the Com- 
mission has kept a “Canadian Re- 
stricted List,” which names the se- 
curities it has reason to believe are 
being offered in the U.S. in defiance 
of its regulations. (For the most up- 
to-date such list, see table below.) 
Member firms of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers have 
agreed not to distribute these pro- 
scribed issues. 

For the American investor, the 
SEC’s restricted list is a valuable 
guide to suspect offerings. But not 
even the SEC professes that its list 
is complete. Wall Street’s urgent ad- 
vice to prospective buyers of specula- 
tive Canadian securities: deal with an 
established, responsible brokerage 
firm in your community. Unlike Can- 
ada’s telephone salesmen, if you have 
any complaints afterwards, it will be 
there to answer them. 





in violation of the registration 


STEEL 


THE FAR COUNTRY 


Into the Quebec wilderness 

U.S. Steel is sinking a whop- 

ping $200 million. Object: 

a vast new addition to its iron 
ore resources. 


Nortu of the St. Lawrence River in 
Quebec stretches a vast bush country 
which until a few years ago was com- 
pletely uncharted and where even to- 
day guides can get lost. Last month 
this virgin wilderness of evergreens 
and white birches was fixed in the 
grip of a sub-Arctic winter. But this 
year the return of spring will bring 
a new sound into the ageless quiet: 
the clang of prospectors’ picks in the 
clear air. It will also bring the region 
a big new corporate settler, US. 
Steel,* which last month announced 
plans for a $200-million iron ore de- 
velopment project rivaling that of Iron 
Ore of Canada’s vast Ungava project. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) 
7334; low, 51%. Dividend (1956) 
cated 1957 yout: 
(1956): $5. (est.). 
Ticker symbol: X 


high, 
$2.60. Indi- 
$2.60. Earnings per share 
Total assets: $3.6 billion. 





CANADIAN BLACK LIST 


These are the 175 Canadian stock issues which the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion currently includes in its “Canadian Restricted List’ as distributed in the U.S. 
requirements of the Securities Act of 


1933. 





A 
Alba Explorations Ltd. 
Algro Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Alminster Oils Ltd. 
Amshaw Porcupine Mines Ltd. 
Antimony Gold Mining 
and Smeiting Corp. Ltd. 
Apolic Mineral Developers Inc. 
Ar-Can Limited (formerly Transvision- 
Television (Canada) Ltd.) 
Armour Uranium & Copper Mines Ltd. 
(formerly Naneek Mines Ltd.) 
Augdome Exploration Ltd. 
August Porcupine Gold Mines Ltd. 
Aunite Mining Corporation Ltd. 


B 
Barbary Gold Mines Ltd. 
Bar-Fin —— Corporation Ltd. 
Bargis Mines Ltd. 
Barvin Mines Ltd. 
Basic Minerals Ltd. 
B. C. Metal Mines Ltd. 
Beauoeur Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 
Bibis Yukon Mines Ltd. 
Bli-Riv Uranium & Copper Corp. Ltd. 
Britco Oils Ltd. 
Brunhurst Mines Ltd. 
(formerly Porcupine Peninsula 
Gold Mines Ltd.) 


Caldina Oils Ltd. 

Calumet Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Cameron Copper Mines Ltd. 

Camoose Mines Ltd. 

Camrose Gold and Metals Ltd. 

Canso Mining Corp. Ltd. 

Casa Loma Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Cavalcade Petroleums ey 

Cavalier Mining Corp. Ltd. 

Central Sudbury a - Mines Ltd. 

Chief Mountain Oils L 

Clenor Mining Co. tea 

Clix Athabasca Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Cobalt Badger Silver Mines Ltd. 

Cob-Sil-Ore Mines Ltd. 

Colonial Asbestos Corporation Ltd. 

Consolidated wy Oils Ltd. 

Consolidated Peak > 
(formerly Peak Oils. Ltd.) 

Consolidated Quebec Yellowknife 
Mines Ltd. 

Consolidated Thor Mines Ltd. 

Continental Potash Corporation Ltd. 
(formerly Western Potash) 


Continental Uranium Corporation Ltd 
Copper isiand Mining Company Ltd. 
Copper Prince Mines Ltd. 

Cordon Cobalt Mines Ltd. 

Cove Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Crangold Mines o 


Dalo Oil and Gas L 

David Copperfield = Ltd. 
Dencroft Mines Ltd. 

Derrick Oil and Gas Company Ltd. 
Desmont Mining Corporation Ltd. 
Detomac Mines Ltd. 

De Ville Copper Mines Ltd. 
Docana Oils and Mines Ltd. 
Doimac Mines Ltd. 

Dougron Gold Mines Ltd. 

Dubar Exploration Ltd. 

Dupont Mining sa tae 


Eastwebb Mines Ltd. 
Edson Oil Co. Ltd 
Export Nickel Corp. of Canada Ltd. 


F 
Faigar Mining Corp. Ltd. 
Famous Gus Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Fission Mines Ltd. 
Fleetwood Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 
Forbes Lake Mining Corp. Ltd. 


Gay River Lead Mines Ltd. 
Genalta Petroleums Ltd. 
Gold Uranium Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Gordona Mining Corp. Ltd 
Gothic Mines and Oils Ltd. 
Greatiakes Copper Mines Ltd. 
Great Valley Exploration 

and Mining Ltd. » 





Haitian Copper Corp. Ltd. 
Halden Red Lake Mines Ltd. 
Hamil Silver-Lead Mines Ltd. 
Marvard Mines Ltd. 
Head of the Lakes iron Ltd. 
Hercules Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Holwood Mines Ltd. 
Huddersfield —— 

and Minerals Ltd. 
Huhill Yellowknife quate Ltd. 


Judella Uranium - Ltd. 


Kabour Mines Ltd. 
Kaiser Development Corp. Ltd. 


Kamis Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Kersley Oil and Gas Company Ltd. 
Keylode Cobait Silver Mines Ltd. 
Keymore Gold Mines Ltd 

Key West Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Kidihawk Mines Ltd. 

Kirk-Hudson Mines Ltd. 

Kirkland Larder Mines Ltd. 

Kop Beverages = 


Lake Superior iron Ltd. 
Leberta-Redwater Oil Co. Ltd. 
Lee Gordon Mines Ltd. 
Lithium Corporation of Canada Ltd. 
Lioydal Petroieums Ltd 
Loranda Uranium Mines Ltd. 

M 


Madison Mining Corp. Ltd. 
Mag-iron Mining and Milling Ltd 
Malien Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd. 
Marvel Uranium Mines Ltd 
(formerly Marvel — a Ltd.) 
Marwood pf - Corp. L 
Masters Oi! and Gas Ltd. 
Mensiivo Mines Ltd. 
Mercedes Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Mid-West Mining Corporation Ltd. 
Mining Endeavor Co. Ltd. 
Min-Ore Mines Ltd. (formerly 
Ryan Lake Mines Ltd.) 
Monogram Petroleums Ltd. 
Monpre Uranium Exploration Ltd. 
Montco Copper Corporation Ltd. 


Nationwide Minerals Ltd. 

New Bailey Mines Ltd. 

New Concord Development Corp. Ltd 
(formerly Concord Development 
Corp. Ltd.) 

New Goldvue Mines Ltd. 

New Jack Lake Uranium Mines Ltd. 

New Lafayette Asbestos Co. Ltd. 

New Metalore Mining Co. Ltd. 

New Telluride Gold Mines of Canada 

New Vinray Mines Ltd. 

Ni-Ag-Co Mines Ltd. 

Norlarctic Mines Ltd. 

Normingo Mines Ltd. 

Nu-Age Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Nu-World Uranium Mines Ltd. 


Oakridge Pn swcany Pe Corp. Ltd. 
Obabika Mines Ltd. 
Oilcrest Petroleums Ltd. 


Orbit Uranium Developments Ltd. 
Ordala Mines Ltd 
Osage Oil and Exploration Ltd 

P 


Packeno Yukon Mines Ltd 
Paramount Petroleum and 

Mineral Corp. Ltd. 
Plateau Petroleums Ltd. 
Prescott Porcupine Gold Mines Ltd. 
Pyramid Oils Ltd. 


Q 
Quebank Uranium Copper Corp 
Quebec Developers and Smeiters Lte 
R 


Rebair Gold Mines Ltd. 
Resolute Oil and Gas Co. Ltd. 
Ribstone Valley Petroleums Ltd. 
Richore Gold Mines Ltd. 
poe gg Uranium Mining Corp. Ltd. 
Rigby Kirkland Mines Ltd 
Roland Gold and Copper Mines Ltd. 
Rouandal Oils and Mines Ltd. 

s 


St.-Pierre & Miquelon 
Explorations Inc. 
Saimita Consolidated Mines Ltd. 
Saratoga Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Sentry Petroieums Ltd. 
Sioux Petroleums Ltd 
Skyline Uranium and 
Minerals Corp. Ltd. 
$Soo-Tomic Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Spike Redwater Oi! Co. Ltd. 
Strathmore Mines Ltd 
Surety Oils and eteerete Ltd. 


Trans-Leduc Oils Ltd. 
Trio Uranium Mines Ltd. 


U 
United Copper and Mining Ltd. 
United Uranium Corporation Ltd. 
(formerly indore Gold Mines Ltd.) 


w 
Wainwright Producers & Refiners Ltd. 
Wakefield Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Wesberta Oils Ltd. 
West Plains Oil Resources Ltd. 
Westville Mines Ltd. 
Whitney Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Winston Mining Corp. Ltd. 

Y 


Yukeno Mines Ltd. 
Yukore Mines Ltd. 
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Sheraton : 
credit card 


gives you all these nrivileges: 


* You can say “charge it” in all Shera- 
ton Hotels coast-to-coast — and in 
many hotels in non-Sheraton cities. 


Hotel. 
* You're a member of an exclusive ee 


dining club. You can charge in the 
very best dining rooms coast-to-coast. 


* You can charge in leading depart- panes. 


ment and specialty stores in the U.S.A. 
and Canada — stores like Wana- 
maker's, Neiman-Marcus, |. Magnin, 
Eaton's. 


* You can charge your Avis Rent-A-Car. 
* You can entertain on the spur of the 
moment without worrying about ex- 


* You have a permanent expense 
record for tax purposes. PASA 








Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton -Jefferson 


Sheraton - Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 


* You can cash checks at any Sheraton 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
and other Midwest cities 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 

one House 
Di 
Huntington-Sheraton 


* No registration or membership fee. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CREDIT CARD APPLICATION 


SHERATON HOTELS ‘aire 


DEPARTMENT A.D., ROOM 1300 - 470 ATLANTIC AVE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Roy. 





The ‘Facts of Life’’ on Atomic Energy 
for Business Men and Investors 


Atomic Energy 
for Your Business 


TODAY'S KEY TO TOMORROW'S PROFITS 


| EUGENE ZUCKERT and ARNOLD KRAMISH @ Are 

ambling on atomic energy—or investing in 

fs) Where does it fit in your business—today or 

in the future? Get the one book that gives the 

—— Highly recommended by the New York 
ames 


The Times says: “We are now engaged in chang- 
ing atomic power from a government monopoly 
into an enterprise in which business can first 
participate and later take over the leadership. To 
— this possible, broad public understanding 
. The real substance of the book is 
he preseniation of the great variety of industrial 
cenit cations of atomic energy. The reader will 
look for the —_. of atomic power, and this 
topic is not neglected. But at least equal emphasis 
is given to _vestal applications of radio-activity. 
Z e enumeration of the many 
accomplishments and the even 
more numerous possibilities i in 
this field is really impressive. 


Use this convenient 
order coupon now 
wane = MONEY BACK GUARANTEEs=<aaaq 
H DAVID McKAY CO., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


g Please send me at once stpaid a copy of 
' ATOMIC ENERGY FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 

I enclose $3.95 (check or m.o.). If not entirely 
; satisfied I may return the book within 10 days 
g and you will gladly refund the purchase price. 


§ Address 
g City, Zone, State 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, ai low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 

rofitable investment opportunities . . . the 
Socotaden of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-257 





NORTHERN STAKES 


U.S. steelmokers are risking nearly half a 
billion dollars to open up big new ore re- 





serves in the Canadian north. 
IRON 24 
OF CANADA'S 


$250-Million 
Project* 

Est. High-Grade 
Reserves in Excess 
of 400 Million 
Tons 


scverrenvuiet 
UNGAVA 


U.S. STEEL'S 
$200-Million 
CARTIER 
Development 
Est. Low-Grade 
Ore Reserves 
of 750 Millions 


St. Lowrence 


A 





*US. Participants: Republic Steel, Armco, National, 
Wheeling, Youngstown, M. A. Hanna Co 














Ferrous Eldorado. With the preci- 
sion of generals studying battle maps, 
U.S. Steel’s Chairman Roger M. 
Blough and his aides have long been 
plotting the order of attack on what 
stands as North America’s richest re- 
maining source of iron ore, the food 
of Big Steel’s huge furnaces. This 
spring the plan will swing into action, 
beginning with a thorough reconnais- 
sance in force. Geologists will block 
out huge mineral beds, consisting 
mostly of low-grade (i.e., 30% iron 
content) hematite. Surveyors will 
begin work mapping a 150-mile rail- 
road route running from the St. Law- 
rence River at Shelter Bay north to a 
yet-unbuilt town on the Hart Jaune 
River. 

Close by, work will begin on 
U.S. Steel’s initial mine site, where it 
estimates there are reserves of 150 
million tons of ore. Other engineers 
will begin detailed plans for a 300,000 
h.p. hydro-electric plant. Lawyers 
and corporation executives will be 
quietly drafting papers to create a 
new Canadian subsidiary, Quebec 
Cartier Mining, which will operate 
the development. 

When Big Steel’s huge project is 
completed in 1961, its Quebec mines 
will be unearthing some 10 million to 
12 million tons of ore a year. Mills 
on the site will pelletize this ore into 
about 5 million tons of 60% iron con- 
tent, which in turn will be shipped 
down U.S. Steel’s 150-mile railroad 
to Shelter Bay. There a deep- 
dredged harbor, capable of taking 
huge ore boats, will load ships for 
transport to the insatiable maws of 
Big Steel’s mills. 
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The FORBES index 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 

. How much are we ing? 








index) 


(FRB producti 
Se eet a on cae i on 
ployment) 





. intensively are we king? (BLS age weekly hours 
in manufacture) 

. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 

. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are for value of the dollar (1947-49 
== 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 





Dot indicates an 8-day estimate 


based on tentative 


for five 


components, all of which are subject to later revision. 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


Jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Dec. 

144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


Feb. 

143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Soles... . 

Bank Debits...... 


Mar. 

141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 
160.1 


April 

143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 


May 


142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Two Lost Souls 


Tuis is a difficult time for the colum- 
nist as well as the security owner. 

For one thing, there is no change in 
this column’s previously expressed 
belief that the average highs have 
been reached for some time to come. 
Aggregate corporate earnings prob- 
ably will not increase in 1957—and 
this is the fuel required for a classical 
bull market. Moreover, average 
price-times-earnings ratios probably 
will be revised downward, which 
means there is a double-barrelled 
threat. 

Secondly, the latest evidence sup- 
ports another of this column’s views: 
the thought that the first quarter, at 
best, is destined to be a testing period. 
Expressed another way, we are wit- 
nessing a test of the concept that 1957 
—like 1956—will be a year of rolling 
readjustments, a year when sharply 
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increased govern- 
ment spending 
will “spark plug” 
the economy and 
offset the debits. 
In _ particular, 
the test of the 
business outlook 
seems to revolve 
around five factors: (1) Will the au- 
tomobile industry enjoy a better year 
in 1957 than 1956? (2) Will the con- 
sumer be a more aggressive buyer 
this year than last? (3) Will the 
long anticipated road building boom 
finally get off the ground? (4) Will 
money and credit continue to be an 
adverse factor? (5) Will the capital 
goods boom slow up importantly? 
True, there is nothing particularly 
new in some of these uncertainties. 
But they hold special importance to- 


day, for the list of vulnerable aspects 
and weak spots is potentially more 
dangerous than a year ago this time. 
In other words, the boom is older and 
does not have the same resiliency and 
buoyancy, the forward momentum 
possessed a year ago. 

Furthermore, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether too much reliance 
has been placed on the stimulus that 
could come from new influences and 
not enough stress on the weakening 
fundamentals. Note the cancellation 
of a few expansion plans. Several 
manufacturers of road _ building 
equipment have observed, privately, 
that their November and December 
sales were below the like months a 
year earlier—which is somewhat sur- 
prising. 

It’s probably too early to have an 
aggressive view one way or the other 
as to whether the test will be met 
satisfactorily. For example, although 
a wave of concern has developed as 
regards the automobile outlook, the 
facts remain that: (1) The latest 
University of Michigan survey of 
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STOCK MARKET 


REPORTS 


Here are the February “Reports-Of-The-Month". Every month a new group 

of analytical and statistical reports for investors in the WORLD'S stock 

and bond markets. (Not an advisory service.) 

#1B. STOCKS LIKELY TO SPLIT. Here is an analysis of 44 stocks which will prob- 
ably split in 1957. 

“CASH RICH” STOCKS—Part 2. Following the January analysis, more stocks 

with high net working capital in relation to price. 

STEEL INDUSTRY, Stocks and prospects analyzed. All major producers and 

fabricators analyzed. 

CANADIAN URANIUM STOCKS. Including all the companies with govern- 

ment contracts and analysis of little known companies. 

WEST COAST BANK STOCKS. With increasing interest rates, and West Coast 

expansion, check these major issues. 

STOCKS AHEAD IN JANUARY. Analysis of stocks which led the NYSE & 

AMSE, MIDWEST & PACIFIC exchanges in January, pricewise. 

DIVIDENDS INCREASED SHARPLY IN 1956. These are the 

raised dividends sharply last year. Statistical analysis. 

LITHIUM REPORT. All major companies interested in lithium both in Canada 

and the U. S.° 

CONVERTIBLE PREFERREDS—Part |. Are you looking for an analysis of the 

convertible preferreds? This covers 80 issues. 

OIL WELL SUPPLIERS. Analysis of the companies supplying oil fields and drill- 

ing wells. These can prosper even if the well is dry. 

CANADA—DIVIDEND PAYING MINE STOCKS. All the stocks in Canada in 

mining and paying dividends in 1956. 75 stocks here. 

OILS—NOT IN THE NEAR EAST. 35 domestic oils which have nothing to lose 

by possible trouble in the Near East. 

DOW-JONES STOCKS. Statistical analysis of the 30 industrials and 20 rails 

which make up the Dow-Jones Averages. 

DEPRESSED UNLISTED STOCKS— Part 1. A long list of “unlisted” issues down 

sharply from their 1956 high prices. 85 stocks here. 

SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING. 25 stocks of the major companies to share 

in the three year backlog of shipbuilding orders. Includes London issues. 

NATURAL GAS RESERVES. Data on all important companies with reserves 

and other useful statistics. 32 companies analyzed. 

NICKEL STOCKS. Major producers in Canada and the U. S. with data on re- 

serves, price range, dividends, earnings, etc. 

LOW-PRICED UNLISTED STOCKS—Part 1. These are “off the beaten track” but 

may have future appreciation interest. 

STOCK DIVIDENDS—Part |. Part | of a three part study of stock dividends 

paid by major companies in the U. S. in 1956. 

AIRCRAFT PARTS MAKERS. All major producers of aircraft parts (except 


electronics) analyzed statistically. 


#2B. 


issues which 


#9OB. 

#10B. 
#11B. 
#12B. 
#13B. 
#14B. 
#15B. 
#16B. 
#17B. 
#18B. 
#19B. 


#20B. 


Minimum Order $1—No Stamps Please 
10c Extra For Air Mail U.S. & Canada 
All Money Refunded if Not Satisfied 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
A year subscription to this complete report service is just $19.50 postage 
paid by us. This includes at least 240 reports during the year, sent 20 each 
month. Refund of the unused portion at any time. 

Send ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION orders to: Success Publishers Inc., 
Air Mail $1.25 extra. 720 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 5, Ill. 
20 More Reports in March Including Guided Missile Report 
OR—JANUARY REPORTS STILL AVAILABLE—20—$2 


SUCCESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 
720 Manhattan Bldg. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
BIO B20 

BS 


Bo 
Bl4 0 B1s O 


7 REPORTS $1.00 (J 


7 Reports $i All 20 Reports $2 


514 Hobart Bldg. 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
30 


B10 OD 
Bi6 O 


475 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 
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B13 O 
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20 REPORTS $2.00 0 
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edhe cpdibintientnentincincmah'eaath ost 


| surrounding the economy. 





consumer buying intentions shows an 


| increased interest in buying new cars. 


(2) Much of the defeatism surround- 
ing new model sales stems particular- 
ly from the fact that General Motors’ 


| share of the market apparently has 
| declined. Ford and Chrysler’s com- 
| petitive position 


is improving, and 
both companies are planning higher 
production in the first quarter than a 
year ago. (3) It’s obvious that the 
real test of the automobile market will 
not come until March or April when 
the weather is an incentive to new 
car purchasing. 

The steel industry is another illus- 
tration of the testing period now 
In mid- 
January, there were several news 
dispatches to the effect that steel de- 


| mand had slackened. A close check 


indicates that this has been so; de- 
mand is less pressing than it was in 
December. But there is a ready ex- 
planation, for the easing of demand, 
limited as it is, stems particularly 
from the automobile industry and 
General Motors. With the threat of a 


| steel strike no longer a factor, the 


auto industry is keeping inventories 
in line with production. Moreover, 
auto production is in line with sales— 
unlike a year ago. Thirdly, the guar- 
anteed annual wage is an obvious de- 
terrent to sharp gains in production. 
Hence, if auto sales perk up this 
spring, the steel operating rate will 
remain high in the second quarter. 
The foregoing illustrates the reason 
why it is well to carefully watch all 
of the leading industries—and not 


| place one’s hopes exclusively on gov- 
| ernment spending. 
| General Motors experience also indi- 


Incidentally, the 


cates the reasons why we have been 
—and still are—in highly selective 
markets where it is possible to be 


| long and short at the same time. 


It also points up the reasons why it 


| is difficult to have an emphatic or as- 
| sertive view at this time. It is simple 


to generalize and say that the prob- 
abilities are greater that the average- 
wise floor will be violated than the 


| ceiling penetrated. But the $64,000 
| question is when—and how emphati- 
| cally. 
| able evidence points more to “later” 
| rather than “now,” and, even then, 


In this connection, the avail- 


the penetration may not be as deep as 


| a blanket generalization suggests. It’s 
| easy and quite popular to find rea- 


sons why the market as a whole will 
decline, why stocks should be avoided. 
But the readjustment which took 
place in January has gone a good way 
towards recognizing the potential 
danger spots. 

Furthermore, there are at least five 
constructive considerations: (1) In 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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Wow- Minimize Year Risk and 
PREPARE for PROFITS in Canadian Mining Stocks 


Buying Canadian mining stocks can be tremendously profitable—if you know what you are buy- 
ing and when to buy . . . tremendously risky if you do not. To help you profit from today’s Can- 
adian mining industry expansion—and to avoid losses—the editors of the Mining & Metal Stock 
Letter have prepared a new Report, “FORTUNES IN THE NORTH.” This Report pulls no punches. 
Of the 264 most exciting low-priced Canadian mining stocks,we believe: 


@ 13 Issues have GREAT FORTUNE-MAKING POTENTIALS 
76 are RISK SPECULATIONS—Proceed with caution 
@ 175 are BLIND GAMBLES—to be strictly avoided. 


Canada contains the greatest untapped mineral resources in North America. When they are developed and exploited, the Dominion pr 
show the fastest growth in wealth per capita on earth. This growth is going ahead fast, because: 


1. Decline of U. S. mineral reserves requires a politically safe 5. Scientists, by their discovery of the fission and fusion processes, 
new source; have created new demands for “‘miracle’’ metals with which 
2. Development of new, fast methods for mapping larger areas Canada ts richly blessed. 
by helicopters has cut the time of exploration and discovery Week after week new strikes = making fantastic profits for 
from years to weeks; alert speculators. ‘‘Finds’’ in Quebec's fabulous Chibou amou 


area have added over $50 million annually to the area's dollar- 
Over $10,900,000,000 of American money has poured into value potential. In fact, all the way from New Brunswick to 
Canada to hike industrial production and develop resources of British Columbia, discoveries have caused stocks to soar almost 
lithium, gold, uranium, copper, nickel, zinc and other minerals. overnight 
. Demand of a booming world economy. Heaped on top of the This fast resource development is behind the Canadian boom 
record U. S. company needs, is much new foreign jemand, with the bulk of the volume, concentrated in these 264 ‘‘fastest- 
particularly from Germany and Japan; moving stocks in the world.’ 








Get Our Rigorous Ratings on these 264 Mining Stocks 
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BIG PROFITS CAN BE YOURS IN A FEW SELECTED STOCKS 


Of the entire 264 Canadian mining stocks which we have care- could be a_ standout ‘“‘great-fortune-makin stock. Still 
fully , appraised . . » we have foreseen 13 as ‘‘Better Grade another, with a ‘‘buy’’ price of $4.85-$4.90 has interests in 
Bu all recommended at specific ‘‘Buy-Points’’—for 7 minerals. And it owns 500,000 shares of a very successful 
strong gains and substantial safety of capital. company. The issue looks like a ‘‘can’t miss’’ stock 





One of the 13 has interest in oil and lithium. Its stock has a 

‘“‘buy’” price from $0.90-$0.95. Stocks in other companies under 
the same management have made sensational profits. We be- 
lieve this company should do the same—and soon. 


In fact, we believe that each and every one of the 13 issves 
rated “Better Grade Buys” offers you LARGE STOCK PROFITS. 


MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER 


Published by SPEAR & STAFF, Inc., Babson Park, Mass. 
Pee es es SS SS SS SSS SSF FFF SSS BeBe ee eee eee 
MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER 

| Published by Spear & Steff, Inc., Babson Perk, Mass. 

Yes, here. is my $1. Send me at once your ~ 3-Part Report, 

‘FORTUNES IN THE NORTH" . ann om Mining & 


# Metal Stock Letter for the next 5 weeks. offer open to 
new readers only). 


Another of the 13 is interested in both copper and much needed 
nickel, and the stock has a “‘buy’’ price of about $0.70. This one 


Get This 3-Part MAJOR REPORT 
with your 5-week Trial Subscription to the 
MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER 

fer only $1.00 


poised- yt stocks are around 
‘bargain-bu “ae for this compre- 
hensive study “FORTUNES IN THE NORTH” today 
FREE with Sour trial subscription to the Mining rad Metai 
Stock Letter. 
The Mining & Metal bm Letter specializes exclusively in the 
yh 4 —_— and metal stocks. There are 65 
‘erent Fs , and newer metals and non-metals. 
the Mining & tol Seton Ladies covers a af ee cna ch 
elements which are listed on the leading United States and Cana- 
dian exchanges . . . with special ya, on new discoveries, new 
alloys, new uses ‘and new proces 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for 57 — a 
year of decision. Many far-reaching 
business developments and poli- 
cies will be effected by the Admini- 
stration in 1957. Send for Babson’s 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds. 
Worth many times its $1.00 cost; 
may put you thousands of dollars 
ahead. Use it as your investment 
guide for a profitable "57. Valu- 
able information includes: 


e Outlook for Stock Market 

e 20 Stocks for GROWTH 

e 20 Stocks for INCOME 

e 10 Stock Bargains 

e110 Bank and Insurance 
Stocks 

e Best Bond Buys Today 

e Sample $20,000 Portfolio 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 


To acquaint you with Babson’s 
Reports, the Country's oldest in- 
vestment advisory service, we are 
offering this Forecast for $1.00 — 
to cover cost of printing and 
mailing. Demand will be heavy. 
Act today to be sure of getting 
your copy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply now, you also get, 
without extra cost, Babson’s spe- 
cial study on “WHAT TO DO 
NOW ABOUT OILS.” 


MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 


Write Dept. F-71 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





WANTED—$5.00 


from the investor who wants to keep up 
with the over-the-counter securities market. 
$5.00 brings year's subscription to OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
only publication devoted exclusively to this 
vital market. Over 1,000 pages of “hard-to-get” 
financial analysis and data a year. Features 
include penetrating corporate closeups, com- 
prehensive new issue writeups and industry 
studies. Also monthly market review, news of 
mergers, new products and financing and 
many other departments including Free Liter- 
ature Service. 


For a year’s subscription (12 issues) send $5 to 


Over-the-Counter Securities Review 
Dept. M-2 Jenkintown, Pa. 


For an additional $2.50, a saving “ eS. over the 


P.8.: 
COUNTER Sk fh Séuniries " HANDBOOK. Detalied deta 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
The Bond Market 


Ir seems to me that purchasers of 3.7%. At its re- 

good bonds and preferred stocks will cent low of 84%, 

do well with them if they have pa- the yield was 

tience. I notice that some of the high- 4.5%. Since then, 

grade preferred stocks have been it has rallied to 

showing rallying tendencies. Appar- 90. DuPont $3.50 

ently, a number of investors are satis- preferred made a j 

fied with current attractive returns, high of 99% a 

even if a further price decline should year ago, where the yield was 
occur. For example, Philadelphia around 3.5%. At its recent price 
Electric $3.80 preferred last year of 83%, the yield was 4.2%. General 
reached 102, where the yield was Motors $3.75 preferred was 101% 








53 BONDS WITH GOOD YIELDS 


1956—1957 
High Low 
Alabama Power 3'2s 1972 .... 104% 91% 
Allied Chemical 3s 1978 105 94% 
American Tel. & Tel. 3% 1973 “4 104% 90% 
American Tel. & Tel. 3% 1984 102% 85% 
Atchison, Top., & S.F. 4s 1995 118% 103 


Atlantic Coast Line 42s 1964 1082 99'\ 
Bell Tel. of Pa. 5s 1960 105 101 

Bethlehem Steel 3s 1979 ie 99 85% 
Chi., Bur., Quincy gen 4s 1958 103% 99\M% 
Chi., Rock Island 4%s 1995 103% 92% 


Cin. Gas & Elec. 2%s 1975 97 82% 
Columbia Gas 3s 1975 B 99 87 
Columbia Gas 3%s 1977 102% 87 
Commonwealth Edison 3s 1977 99% 86'2 
Consolidated Edison 3%s 1982 103% 90 


Continental Baking 3%s 1980 113% 93% 
Continental Can 3%s 1976 103 90 
Dayton Pow. & Lt. 2% 1975 95% 83 
Deere & Co. 3% 1977 101 89 
Detroit Edison 2% 1985 94 81 


Firestone 3%s 1977 102% 91 
Household Finance 3% 1958 101% 

Koppers Co. 3s 1964 102 90 
Lou. & Nashville 2%s 2003 87 71 
Mich. Bell Tel. 3% 1988 101% 90'2 


Mo-Kan-Tex Ist 4s 1990 94% 

New England T. & T. 3s 1974 95% 93 
New England T. & T. 3s 1982 97 

N.Y. Central 6s 1980 .... 104% 99% 
N.Y. Central Col. 3s 1997 82% 


N.Y. Telephone 3s 1989 98%, 
Northern Pacific 4s 1997 .... 110% 
Pacific G. & E. 3% 1984 "X” .... 100% 
Pacific G. & E. 2% 1980 95% 
Pacific T. & T. 3%s 1983 100 


Penna. Pow. & Lt. 3s 1975 eer 99% 
Penna. Railroad 44s 1981 D 1052 
Phila. Electric 3%s 1985 : 101 
Phila. Electric 3%s 1982 103% 
Pitts. C. C. & St. L. 3%s 1975 “E” 93 


Pub. Ser. E. & G. 3%s 1968 102% 91 91 
Radio Corp. cv 3%s 1980 Vin cana 117% 92 95 
Reynolds Tobacco 3s 1973 ise 99% 83 8455 
St. L. San Fran. Ry. 4s 1997 101 81 84 
Southern Pacific 42s 1981 106% 91% 94 


Southwestern Bell Tel. 2%s 1985 93% 79 8012 
Texas Co. 3s 1965 102 94\2 96'2 
Texas & Pacific 5s 2000 ... 135% 110% 110% 
Union Elec. Mo. 3%s 1982 101% 91 91 
Union Pacific 22s 1991 88% 74\2 76 


Va. & S. W. cn 5s 1958 103 99 99% 
Westchester Light 3¥%s 1967 103% 97% 98 








Western Pacific 5s 1984 107 95 95% 
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a year ago, where the yield was 
3.7%. It reached a low of 85 recently, 
where the yield was 44%. Sooner 
or later, money rates will ease, 
and it is not difficult to visualize 
a substantial recovery in the price of 
these securities. Presented on the pre- 
vious page is a diversified list of at- 
tractive bonds with good yields. 

American Smelting and Refining is 
the world’s largest custom smelter 
and refiner and has a substantial po- 
sition in metal mining. Its financial 
condition is very strong. The com- 
pany holds important interests in un- 
consolidated subsidiaries from which 
it receives considerable dividend in- 
come. In 1956, the company paid a 
dividend of $3.50. The earnings re- 
port has not yet been published. As 
of Dec. 31, 1956, the company owned 
the following marketable securities: 
238,523 shares of Cerro de Pasco; 
938,148 shares of Revere Copper com- 
mon; 954,218 shares of General Cable 
common and 28,740 shares of first pre- 
ferred; 130,618 shares of Kennecott 
Copper, and 379,211 shares of United 
Park City Mines. The stock has done 
very little in the last 75 weeks. Con- 
sidering the long-term inflationary 
outlook, this stock should be a good 
investment. 

National Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ing is another stock that has shown 
signs of resisting the general uneasi- 
ness in the market. During the last 
31 weeks it has remained in the 40- 
48 area and recently has held in the 
upper limits of this range. Such “tech- 
nical” action is often, but not always, 
the forerunner of a speculative move 
on the upside. Indeed, such an ad- 
vance would appear to be warranted 
as the company’s earnings last year 
are estimated to have been around 
$7 a share vs. $4.55 a share earned in 
1955. The outlook for this year is even 
better and per share earnings of $8- 
plus appear entirely possible. The 
current $2 dividend, supplemented by 
a 5% stock dividend, could easily be 
increased, perhaps to $3 plus extras. 
National Malleable produces cast steel 
parts for railroad cars, locomotives 
and mine cars; makes malleable iron, 
steel and alloy castings used in pas- 
senger cars, trucks and tractors for 
such parts as axles, transmissions, 
steering gears, brake drums, etc. Man- 
agement has recently completed a five- 
year $20-million improvement pro- 
gram so that facilities are currently 
in excellent condition to meet the 
needs of the future. Such needs ap- 
pear to be quite large as the railway 
equipment industry is scheduled for 
a high level of activity during the 
next few years. Incidentally, this 
phase of the company’s business is 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giv- 
ing analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known growth stocks. 
These are stocks of HIGH-GRADE com- 
panies that are well managed, have good 
earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by 
the average investor. 


HOW HUNDREDS CAN BE TURNED 
INTO THOUSANDS BY SELECTING 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL GROWTH FACTORS 


Our researchers are constantly probing 
into investment territories that others over- 
look or neglect. They concentrate on de- 
veloping reports on low-priced stocks, which 
most other advisory services treat only in 
a casual way. 

They explore these low-priced issues thor- 
oughly; analyze the growth outlook and 
the earnings prospects ; discuss the situation 
with the operating levels of management in 
a company that they anticipate is ripe for 
unusual rises. 

Then these findings are reported to our 
subscribers—with recommendations for in- 
vestment action. 

NOTHING ELSE LIKE THIS 
Our service is for the investor who wants 
to make his money GROW—with a small 
investment—through shrewd selection of 
low-priced shares that offer exceptional 
profit opportunities. 

No other service provides such painstaking 
analysis of stocks selling at $5 a share or 
under. 

Remember—the companies on which we 
issue Our reports are NOT new ventures 
or risky promotions. They are well-estab- 
lished firms of high standing—their shares 
are available for just a few dollars each— 
and they offer profit-making possibilities on 
a small investment. 





Remember, too, that 
General Electric was 
once a “low priced 
stock.’” So were 
Sears Roebuck, Dow 
Chemical, and Gen- 


What Users Say: 


“Best service I have 
seen for the small 
investor.” A. J. G., 
Westport, Conn 


“I particularly like eral Motors. These 
your monthly jot- § companies grew (and 
ings whic eep me : . Sa 

posted on the stocks their stock prices 
you have recom- rose by leaps and 


mended.” G. B. M., 
West Paim Beach, 
Fila. 


bounds ) because they 
had the intrinsic in- 
gredients of success- 
ful, profitable enter- 
prises. 

What we look for, 
in making our recom- 
mendations, are these 
same basic qualities in companies that are 
today on the threshold of their expansion 
periods. 

Among the recommendations regularly re- 
ported in our service may be found the 
new fortune-building stocks of tomorrow! 

iT HAS BEEN DONE! 

If you are among those who have seen a 
small investment of $375 in Electronics 
Associates soar 1525% to $6100 in less 
than five years, you do not need to be 


“Am profiting from 
your bulletins. These 
stocks are just right 
for a working per 
son!” F. C. Reese, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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told of the incredible profit potential which 
selected low-priced stocks pack. 

If you were among the informed minority 
who stepped into the market in 1952 to 
buy any of the following, you probably 
don’t need our advice. 





HOW $100 INVESTMENT WOULD HAVE GROWN: 
cross Co. (Up 1245%). . $12,450 
H. K. PORTER CO. (Up 1150%). .$11,500 
AMERICAN MARIETTA (Up 1070%). . $10,700 











But if you let all these opportunities slip 
by, without investigation, you should know 
that these sensational profits were the 
reward of shrewd investors who were alert 
enough to get in at the early stages of a 
growth situation, before others began to 
take notice. 

These are not “cat and dog” stocks. These 
are stocks which sell cheaply because the 
investing public has not yet recognized the 
future potential of the company. THESE 
ARE THE TYPE OF STOCKS ON 
WHICH WE ISSUE OUR REPORTS. 
It takes time, patience and perseverance to 
uncover these “hidden bargains.” But our 
researchers do it for you and the extraordi- 
nary profits which can result from such care- 
ful analysis make it well worth the effort. 


WHAT YOU RECEIVE 


We do all the painstaking research and 
careful analysis—and send you detailed 
reports on a regular basis, analyzing our 
selections of currently undervalued low- 
priced stocks. 

... You are given a specific time to buy 
as well as specific advice to sell. In short, 
you get all the facts you need in order to 
“size up” the fortune-building prospects of 
these bargain opportunities in stocks selling 
at $5 a share or under. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF — 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 


Just send your name and address on a 
postcard—or mail the coupon below—for 
a full month’s trial subscription. See for 
yourself how you may benefit from “hidden” 
stocks that may show unusual profits on 
just a small investment. 





———__J 


ii Lo 
"FREE TRIA 


' 

' 
; Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-46 ; 
; Seaford, New York 4 
. Please send me your SSR reports for 1 . 
5 month's FREE trial subscription. ‘ 

' 
' 
eee ° . 
v 
§ Address : ; 
' ' 
' 
DEP nhcs eudresceen Zone. Stefe...... : 
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NOW YOU CAN KNOW- 


By 
R. C. Allen 
Neotionally- 
Known 


nvestment 
Counsellor 


The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures .. . Shows you how 
to save on foxes . . Written 4 R. c. Alien, 
nationally-known in U 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—'‘‘Best book on investments 
| have ever read'’—'"'You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—'‘‘The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes'’—"'Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 


BEST BOOKS Dept. F-4 

$14 V.F.W. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
© Fortune and Save on Toxes.”* 





Name ... 
Gites. licsccinetabaledbtnebsacsionsihe 
Kc & Sete .. espn sore vecesase ssvnsasesosocose secssseote 





my 


| cline. 
| drop in prices, it is more logical to be 





however, 


| age through 400. 
| course, all bets are off; but it is my 


| mand for 





DEMANt . REPORTS 


DEMAND 
22d Year 


Learn now the expected pattern for 
the market, which stocks are preference- 
merit and to what indicated price ob- 
jective (up or down) each stock is 
headed. 


NO SERVICE LIKE $/D REPORTS 

Send $1.00 now for next two weekly 
and sample monthly editions. Check 
your stocks. Be prepared for the next 
BUY or SELL positions, per stock. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 








T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Be Less Bearish as Prices Decline 


THERE always is a temptation, in pro- 
fessional as well as in amateur quar- 
ters, to be more bearish as prices de- 
Actually, when one expects a 


less bearish, as stocks are then avail- 
able at lower prices. 
For some time this column has pro- 


| ceeded on the hypothesis that when 
the DJ Industrials break out of the 


460-500 trading area, the break-out 
will be on the down-side rather than 
on the up-side. It has recognized, 
that the 460 area is a tough 
“demand area” and that it will not be 
violated without a struggle. 

Just where the next “demand area” 


| below 460 is located is’ not yet too 
| clear. 
| be around 433, the low of the Eisen- 
| hower heart attack decline. 
| people are waiting to buy stocks on a 


It might be 440-450. It might 
Enough 


dip to make it hard to see the Aver- 
In event of war, of 


opinion that a big war is highly im- 


| probable. 


I look for better institutional de- 
“growth” stocks, quality is- 
sues, and blue chips somewhere be- 
tween 430 and 450. I do not expect a 
classical bear market in the tradition- 
al sense. The market was ahead of 
itself when the Dow went well above 
500 twice last year, and overvaluation 
(which was most flagrant in the 
“growth” stocks and quality issues) 
had to be corrected. Tighter money, 
a less vigorous earnings trend and 
international crises provided excuses 
(and reasons) for the desirable cor- 
rection. 

Keep in mind that, on a percentage 
basis, many good stocks are off a lot 
more than the DJ Industrials. For 
instance, figure the per cent declines 
from the 1955 or 1956 tops in stocks 
like Allied Chemical, Aluminium, 
Aluminum of America, American Op- 
tical, Columbian Carbon, Corning 
Glass, Dow Chemical, Food Fair, In- 
ternational Paper, Kaiser Aluminum, 
Kimberly-Clark, Monsanto, Owens- 
Corning, Radio Corporation, Reynolds 
Metals, U.S. Foil, U.S. Gypsum, U.S. 
Pipe and Zenith Radio. 

As the recently published report of 
the Fulbright Committee shows, there 
is no question but that institutional 
buying played a tremendous part in 
the 1953-55 sensational rise in prices. 

Institutions don’t think as do indi- 
viduals and in-and-out traders, and 
they act very differently when the 


by L. O. HOOPER 


market is _ soft. 

They are less in- 

fluenced by mass 

psychology. If I 

am not mistaken, 

they will be in 

with orders to 

buy at somewhere 

around 450 or below. And, in these 
thin markets, it does not take much 
buying to turn a trend. So don’t get 
more bearish as prices drop lower 
and the financial press gets more 
skeptical. Do some buying; don’t 
sell. 

A word about the money market is in 
order. Credit is getting easier in Ger- 
many where interest rates were high 
when rates were low almost every- 
where else in the world. There are 
signs that credit is being eased a bit in 
London; that’s important because 
London is where the trend to higher 
money rates started in late 1953. In 
Canada, they are way ahead of us in 
raising money rates; in fact it is dif- 
ficult to get mortgage money at 6% 
and some reputable institutions are 
getting around 7% on the average. 
In the United States, money rates 
really are not easing, and public ut- 
terances indicate they will not ease 
soon. However, we may be ap- 
proaching a passing top in money 
rates—a temporary plateau. Any 
easing of rates, in my opinion, will be 
incidental to continued firmness. 

I think we are on a permanently 
higher interest rate base. I’m all for 
it. It helps keep inflation in bounds 
and encourages people to save. At 
those former low interest rates, it just 
did not pay to save; the interest was 
not enough to make up for the deteri- 
oration in the buying power of the 
dollar. 

Of course higher mortgage money, 
the higher down payments on houses, 
mean less residential building this 
year. For this reason I would delay 
purchases of shares representative of 
the residential building industry. 
Some of them are getting down 
around seemingly tempting levels, I 
know, but I’m convinced that there’s 
no hurry about accumulating them. 

Another group of stocks that is off 
a lot but does not interest me: the 
coppers. Metal prices are down, and 
may go still lower. There is much 
new copper-producing capacity ready 
to come into production, both here 
and in Africa. Europe is using less 
metal, due to conditions arising from 
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the closing of the Suez Canal. Cop- 
per companies won’t earn as much in 
1957 as in 1956, and in most cases 
dividends will be lower. Further- 
more, traditionally the coppers are 
late movers. They don’t come back 
quickly after an industry adjustment. 
I am not telling people to sell invest- 
ment holdings of copper shares. I am 
saying don’t add to holdings yet. 

Don’t forget that this is fundamen- 
tally, and permanently, a more selec- 
tive market—even if it looks at times 
as if everything is going up or going 
down. But the selectivity changes, 
constantly changes. It’s probable 
that a decline below 460 would make 
many stocks which lately have been 
regarded as unattractive look desir- 
able, such as the aluminums. We 
don’t know just what issues, not yet. 
That’s why I never like to say just 
what stocks I would buy “if we had 
a decline of 40 or 50 points in the 
Dow.” 

Barring some world-shaking devel- 
opments, which I do not expect, here 
are some of the issues I anticipate will 
do better than the average stock in 
1957 (many have been mentioned 
previously): American Tobacco, 
American Viscose, Atlas Corp., Atlas 
Powder, Barber Oil, Bendix, Black & 
Decker, Blaw-Knozx, Briggs & Strat- 
ton, Bristol-Myers, Brunswick, Balke 
(could do exceedingly well, but spec- 
ulative), Carrier Corporation (out- 
standing growth stock), Caterpillar 
Tractor, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, 
Columbia Broadcasting, Columbian 
Carbon, Columbia Gas System, Coop- 
er-Bessemer (way up now), Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, Eagle-Picher, 
Ex-Cell-O, Foster-Wheeler (pretty 
sure to have a big earnings increase), 
General American Transportation, 
General Reilway Signal, Halliburton, 
Kelsey-Hayes, Kerr-McGee, Mack 
Trucks, Glenn L. Martin, McGraw 
Edison, Mohasco (highly specula- 
tive), National Airlines (better- 
than-industry earnings), National 
Electric .Welding, National Supply, 
Norfolk & Western (dieselization 
benefits), Outboard Marine, Pittston, 
Pullman, Reynolds Tobacco, Simonds 
Saw & Steel, Sterling Drug, Stone 
& Webster, Stewart-Warner, TXL 
Oil, Texas Instruments, Thiokol, 
Thompson Products, Timken Roller 
Bearing, Transamerica, United Car- 
bon, Western Pacific and Worthing- 
ton. In such a long list one is bound 
to have a margin of error, but I like 
these stocks, especially on weakness. 

Notice the comparative absence of 
steels and oils. I think both of these 
groups have had a big vogue. I do 
not think the steel industry will oper- 
ate at 100% of capacity in the second 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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What is the Matter with the Rails? 


1 dow 18% in price in 9 months, the average of railroad stocks has performed 
worse than the market as a whole. A representative group of 31 rail stocks now 
yields 6.5%. 

The current weekly edition of The Value Line Investment Survey analyzes the 
reasons for the poor railroad showing and estimates the probable per share earnings 
and dividends of each of the leading rail stocks in 1957. The objective Value Line 
Ratings indicate the normal price expectancy of each rail stock during 1957 and 
graphically contrast the normal price expectancy to the actual current price, thus 
providing the investor with an impersonal measure of overvaluation or under- 
valuation in the present market. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading Rail- 
road and Railroad Equipment stocks at no extra charge under this Introductory 
Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 
stocks and 14 industries. This issue analyzes 44 stocks including: 


New York Central Penna. R.R. N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis Southern Pacific 
Canadian Pacific Atchison St. Lovis-San Francisco Great Northern 
Chesapeake & Ohio — & Ohio Chicago, Milwaukee Union Pacific 
Northern Pacific Erie ° Westinghouse Air Broke Norfolk & Western 
Louisville & Nashville Greyhound Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Alco Products 
thern Railway Pullman American Steel Foundries and 21 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of The Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1957 and 1959-1961 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation 
Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 
Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer, at no extra charge, the 


new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 
price expectancies on all 700 stocks under constant supervision. * New subscribers only. 
A en ial Ae GS A eT Ee TT Te 
BEE Ao i énndas ont etde te Geka oa un ke tiebee reed ds beenen sat 
tM bilo lsiectds St cdeke be veaee Pe UE als udins 6(aera Wack 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-78 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 

















DON’T MAKE ANOTHER TRADE 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 
“How to Trade Commodities for Profit” 


The “EXPERT” knows and the novice will soon learn the need for guidance and know-how 
in commodities. 
rg ae the Ser meant subjects covered in our new book “HOW TO TRADE COMMODITIES 


@ An pn eli of whet causes Commodity @ How you will know when Buyers ore in 
Price Trends; commond ond the Trend is Up; 

@ How the market may be measured to de- @ How you will know when Sellers core 
termine the trend of prices; stronger and the Trend is Down; 

You will enjoy the background material about the Commodity Market . . . what makes it tick, 

and its rt in our economy 

A twenty-two year study of Lan SE and Selling in the Dow Jones Commodity Futures Index, 

complete with charts and commen 

Space does not permit complete Gaberation of the wealth of information contained in this book, 

but you will be interested to know it explains how you may adapt commodity trading to your 

investment program. 

Send $1.00 for copy today and we also send you WER 90 other Gaves © mait’s with of 


our Basic Week Commodity eo, and Gur promt veseré Gor whee? ond soybeans for the 
prmrath ns | MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, California Dept. 115 








Know a Stock’s Record 
GET YOUR COPY NOW 


Investor’s 


1945-1955 Stock Record 


For Comparing Stock Values 


1,061 NYSE 
Stock Records 


The quickest way to judge the present 
status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is to compare with their per- 
formance of past years. FINANCIAL 
WORLD’s new 11-YEAR STOCK 
RECORD of NYSE Stocks 1945-1955, 
tells you instantly the Year-by-Year 
Price Range, Earnings Per Share, Dividends 
Paid, and Stock Splits for each of 1,061 active 
stocks on New York Stock Exchange. You 
simply can’t compare current status with past 
performance unless you know earnings and 
dividend records of previous years, and you 
can't compare current prices with former 
prices unless you know about hundreds of 
stock splits in the past 11 years. Prepared by 
the trained staff of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
which for more than 54 years has been supply- 
ing the business and financial information 
busy investors should have in order to invest 
surplus funds more wisely, more profitably. 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, 
more easily, or at lower cost, each stock's per- 
share record of 11-year performance described 
above, essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to compare VALUES of 
stocks you own or consider buying. 


Return “ad” today with $1.50 Check for 
your copy of investor's 1945-1955 STOCK 
RECORD. Or send $12 for 6-months’ trial sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD and re- 

ceive at no further cost Investor's 1945-55 
STOCK RECORD, plus current $ Annual 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL for judg 
ing stock values, in addition to 26 weekly 
copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and 6 month- 
ly copies of “Independent Appraisals” con- 
taining DIGEST of NEW Corporation Reports 
on 1,393 to 1,870 listed stocks. Yearly sub- 

seription at $20 includes BOTH BOOKS ($6.50 
value) Free, 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 





First Seton in the sound growing 
Albuquerque area, for remarketing purposes. 
SEND CHECK or MONEY ORDER To 
st THRIFT & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 Second Street, $.W., Dept. F 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


INTEREST COMMENCES 
ON DATE OF RECEIPT OF FUNDS 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Testing the Lows? 


THE so-called year-end rally in the 
stock market occurs with such regu- 
larity that many investors have come 
to take it for granted as a pleasant ac- 
companiment of the holiday season. 
But a “rally” does not imply a “sus- 
tained advance,” and more often than 
not the year-end phenomenon of a 
rising stock market is followed by a 
decline towards mid-winter. 

The psychological reason behind 
these seasonal market movements is 
obvious: it is a normal letdown after 
the high pitch of a maximum selling 
effort. January is the month when we 
pay our Christmas bills and taxes; 
when merchants clean out their in- 
ventories; when building activity and 
other outdoor operations are at their 
lowest ebb. Mid-winter simply is not 
the time for economic exuberance, and 
the stock market tends to reflect this 
lack of enthusiasm. 

So far, in other words, the January 
decline in stock prices is neither un- 
usual nor necessarily of particular 
significance. It is quite likely that the 
market averages will “test” the No- 
vember lows, a level which had 
proved to be the bottom on several 
previous occasions last year; and it is 
possible that this so-called resistance 
level will be broken. While this might 
unleash some further liquidation by 
the numerous adherents of chart theo- 
ries, I can see no reason to get panicky. 

Although, at the time of this writing, 
the Dow-Jones industrial stock aver- 


DOW-JONES 


age is still within 

10% of its all-time 

high, the correction 

has gone much 

further for a great 

many stocks, in- 

cluding some of 

the most highly re- 

garded “blue chips.” Declines of 
25% to 30% and more are not at 
all uncommon in stocks of such 
caliber as Alcoa, Sears, Roebuck, 
RCA, Owens-Illinois Glass, Interna- 
tional Paper or Food Fair. Some of 
these stocks had been discounting fu- 
ture growth perhaps a bit too far 
ahead. In other cases yields had to be 
adjusted to the new interest pattern 
now prevailing in the bond market. In 
still others, disappointing earnings 
caused the above average decline. 

With the stock market being as un- 
settled as the present time, it would 
seem to me the most sensible policy 
not to jump to hasty conclusions 
merely because a not particularly rep- 
resentative average of a few stocks 
does or does not decline to a new low. 
Rather it would be better to evaluate 
each situation on its own merits, tak- 
ing into consideration its current 
price, its present earnings and its out- 
look for the foreseeable future. 

I am always attracted by stocks 
which act well in an uncertain market 
because they may be leaders in the 
advance when general market senti- 
ment improves. One such issue is Mc- 


AVERAGES 


— INDUSTRIALS - 


SS es a eee 








UTILITIES 
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appreciation possibilities. 


intrigued by the potentialities in Cro- | General Motors Am Airlines © AmCyanamid Carrier Corp Penn RR 
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Kesson & Robbins, by far the largest 
wholesaler and distributor of drug 
store products and pharmaceuticals in 
the country with a sales volume now 
approaching the $600-million mark. 
After almost a decade of steady, but 
not expanding, earnings, profits began | A D VI C 7 7 é ST 0 C kK S 
to rise more sharply in 1955 and will | On 

record an even larger gain in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending March 31, 
when net income may exceed $5.75 a 
share vs. $4.75 and $3.97 in the two 
preceding years. Since McKesson’s fi- 
nancial condition is sound and re- | 
sources amply adequate to handle the 
indicated further rise in sales, the 
present $2.60 dividend rate may be 
raised before long. Selling around 52, 


the stock yields 5%. It has good defen- 33 STOCKS TO SELL - 15 TO BUY NOW 


sive characteristics and satisfactory 


On a radically speculative basis I am 


with its highly profitable book division 
(Harvard Classics, Junior Classics, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, etc.). 
Up-to-date statements 
available, but the company’s financial | 
condition is reported to be sound. The 
book division, according to manage- 
ment sources, may earn this year any- 
where from $5 million to $7 million, 
before taxes. Because of Crowell-Col- 
lier’s large loss carry-forward, the en- 
tire income would be brought down to 
net. Even after allowing for complete 
conversion of all bonds (which pres- 
ently are the subject of an S.E.C. in- 
vestigation) and the exercise of all 
warrants, options, etc., there would be 
not more than 2%4 million shares out- 
standing. Earnings this year, there- 
fore, could be well in excess of $2 a 
share. Next year, allowance will have 
to be made for income taxes, depend- 
ing on the size of the loss carry-for- 
ward and the amount of 1957 earnings. 
The present asset value of the stock is 
estimated at $10 to $12 a share, again 
depending on conversion. It must be 
noted that Crowell-Collier stock is 
highly speculative and not suited for | — — —_____—— 


are not | eee ree ee ee) 5 cite aa 


investment. 
Many investors prefer to avoid in- PHOTO CREDITS 16%-20% NET YIELD 
dustries which are largely dependent Cover Crepit: INP . 
on government business or even sub- Som Mie eg Besxien gine pra arn inne 
23s . : j ita “4 t ; ect hedge 
rn but on = other hand such == eae 22: Wide World “aan eutaide Toxeble Anetta “A timely switch 
ustries may practically immune Pace 23: Wide World out of many stocks that seem too high. Groves 
from general business conditions. A Pace 32: Wide World fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 
company like Newport News Ship- Pace 33: Wide World ae S. OW" Wasklogten, Orlando Fle: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) - 








BUY — HOLD — SELL 


Fresh Appraisal Needed Today 


RE you alert to changing trends that will bring new 
stocks into leadership in the coming year? Successful 
investment strategy calls for prompt sale of vulnerable issues 
and reinvestment in stocks with most promising prospects. 
UNITED’s current Report gives you Buy — Hold — Sell 
advice on 78 widely held stocks. 


This Report tells you which of the following we advise 
selling — which to buy for investment profit. 





parr FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 —-—— 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAH $1.25 [] FM-6 





Address 60006 C6 COS OCHESME COLE DOESE COSC ESOC OCOS CC® eee 
| UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 

210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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BEAR MARKET? 





BY MAIL 
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P 
When the market falls, many common <« 
stock warrants go down to very low $ 
prices and afford the greatest potential § 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In ‘ 
one market cycle a $500 investment in ¢ 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to : 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- § 
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LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy. send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-76, 220 
Fifth Ave.. New York 1. N. Y. 
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SPERLING. 
INVESTMENT 























A balanced mutual fund represent- 
ing a managed investment in a 
diversified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. 

Mail this advertisement for de- 
tailed, free information. 


Ps 020k be sadascdccccegenwericeeris e. 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


200 So. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
New York, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga. 





Ger E ven 


TAMPA PALMA 


ata 42% saving 


For those who delight in 
the flavor of imported 
Havana Tobacco 
SMOKE SAMPLE BOX 


AT OUR RISK 


We wont you to smoke these 
Tampa Palmas at our risk, and if 
you don't think they equal any 26¢ 
Paima on the morket, they're ‘‘on 
the house." You're the judge and 
jury. 

One of the largest high-grade 
cigar factories in Tampa, Florida 
hos a temporary surplus production 
in their regulor 264 size, That's 
why we can offer these Genuine 6 in. 
TAMPA PALMAS ot 42% under the 
26¢ price while the quantity lasts. 

These ore luxury cigars, all 100% 
fong filler, No scraps, No dust. 
They're extra Mild and Mellow be- 
cause the imported Havana Wrappers 
are selected light Claro-Claro color 
from the Vuelta Abojo district of 
Cube. 

To moke this special value pos- 
sible they left off the fancy bands, 
labels and boxes and put the cigars 
in a tower tox bracket. But all the 
mildness, flavor and smoking pleasure 
ore exactly the same as the regular 
26¢ cigor under the moker's brand 
name (which we're not allowed to 
mention). Here's how you sove 42%. 
Send us only one dollar and we'll 
send you postpaid a sample box of 
7 Tampo Palmas, that's 42% under 
the 26¢ price. Now test smoke as 
many as you like, if not delighted, 
return the bolonce for your dollar 
back. You can't lose. Sorry only 1 
sample box to a customer. 
ee eee 


WALLY FRANK Ltd. ‘Prac! 
132 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. ' 


Send me the sample box of 74 
Tompa Palmas. on your money-back 

gvorantee as described above. En- i 
closed find one dollar. (Please print # 
name and address below} 
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THE FUNDS 





FAVORABLE RESULTS 


Boston’s big ($51.6-million assets) 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc. is 
one of the oldest around. The initial 
offering of shares was made inauspi- 
ciously on November 5, 1929, just as 
the stock market had begun to crash. 
At first, the managers wisely held 
most of the assets off the market, but 
by 1932 year-end net asset value per 
share had declined from the initial 
$25 to $17.61. 

Since then the history of the fund 
has been one continuous though 
modest success story. Today Loomis- 
Sayles shares are 
worth around $42, 
and another $40 
has been paid out 
in capital gains 
distributions since 
1933. Dividend 
payouts have to- 
taled $22. 

The fund claims 

Sead; Wedeinin it is one of the 

few mutual funds 
to be directly managed by an invest- 
ment counseling firm, Loomis, Sayles 
& Company (the two managements 
are made up of virtually the same 
officers). In fact, the fund’s origin 
was an attempt to provide an invest- 
ment media for investors whose nest 
egg was too small for the counseling 
firm to handle directly. 

Thus Loomis-Sayles charges only a 
management fee, does not levy any 
sales or loading charge.* Shares are 
available only through the company’s 
Boston headquarters; they are not 
merchandised by securities dealers, 
hence the absence of any sales com- 
mission. With the growth in Loomis- 
Sayles’ assets, annual operating costs 
have gradually decreased (when 
measured in relation to net asset 
value per share) from 0.75% in 1951 
to 0.62% last year. This is well below 
the average 0.72% ratio for the 102 
leading funds in the last fully re- 
ported year, 1955. 

But while Loomis-Sayles’ share- 
holders have profited from the fund’s 
bargain basement management fee, 
they have paid somewhat for the 
ultra-conservative investment poli- 
cies followed by this balanced fund. 
Never since 1949 have common stocks 
accounted for more than 56% of 
Loomis-Sayles’ net assets. Thus dur- 
ing the long bull market from 1949 





*Some other Funds —aery, leet loadi: 
de Vegh; Energy; Mu ortheast 
Investors; T. Rowe Price: 'seudder, Stevens & 
Clark; Haydock; Johnson; R: ittenhouse; Stein, 
Roe & Farnham: Templeton & Lidell; Life In- 
surance Investors. 


meer, 


to 1956, the fund’s net assets per share 
increased only 77%—or just about 
half the 156% rise in the Dow-Jones 
averages over the same years. 

The fund’s conservative outlook is 
apparent from its year-end holdings: 
54% in common stocks (mostly oils 
and utilities); 13% in preferred 
stocks; 33% in bonds and cash. As 
President Maurice T. Freeman puts 
it: “Probably the most valuable les- 
son of our entire investment experi- 
ence is a very simple one—that 
outstandingly favorable investment 
results can be achieved over a period 
of time without the necessity of ex- 
posing hard-earned capital to extreme 
risk or speculation in times of boom.” 
Freeman, who will be 53 next week, 
joined the research department of 
Loomis, Sayles (the counseling com- 
pany) in 1927 after graduating from 
M.LT. and Harvard Business School. 
He became president of Loomis- 
Sayles (the Fund) in 1951. 

Investors have apparently liked 
Freeman’s and Loomis-Sayles’ con- 
servatism. In the fund’s 27-year his- 
tory, its shareholder roster has grown 
from 24 to 8,600 and there has been 
an increase in it in every year but 
two. In 1956, the growth in share- 
holders was an impressive 15%. 
Nowadays the average shareholder 
account runs around $6,000, compared 
to less than $4,000 for the mutual fund 
industry generally. One out of every 
six Loomis-Sayles customers belongs 
to the fund’s Cumulative Purchase 
Plan, and almost an equal number 
are reinvesting dividends. 

Also numbered among Loomis- 
Sayles’ investors are 39 profit-sharing 
plans, whose holdings exceed $2 mil- 
lion, and 50 institutions (churches, 
hospitals, etc.) which hold another 
$450,000. 


CANADIAN LOOPHOLE 


Ir tHE Treasury has anything to say 
about it, one of these days Congress 
is going to plug the tax loophole 
which gave most Canadian mutual 
funds their start—and their major 
attraction. As things now stand, if a 
shareholder redeems shares in these 
funds, he pays only a U.S. capital 
gains tax on the enhanced worth of 
his shares. There is no Canadian 
capital. gains tax. And this is true 
despite the fact that in part this en- 
hanced value represents retained div- 
idend income. By way of contrast, 
dividend income on a U.S. mutual 
fund is fully taxable to the share- 
holder year by year, even if the 
shareholder reinvests such dividends. 

To qualify for this tax-shkeltered 
status, a fund must be incorporated 
in Canada and operate there, but it 
must be N.R.O. (non-resident owned) 
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to the tune of 95% of its assets. It 
must also be registered under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, and 
it must hold its securities and cash 
in the U.S. 

Practically all the funds which in- 


vest in Canada have registered - for 


HUTA UU Lun 


Oil Rush In 
Rocky Mountains 


Vast Rocky Mountain finds of oil have been reported in the 
press. Veteran oil men referring to the Four Corners area of 
the Rocky Mountains say they’ve come upon “the hottest oil 
this special tax treatment. Numbered field in the country.” 
among them are some already fa- 
miliar names, including Canada Gen- 
eral Fund (1954) Ltd., Investors 
Group Canadian Fund, Ltd., Keystone 
Fund of Canada, Ltd., and United 
Funds Canada, Ltd., 


offered 


A timely investment we believe is 


ANSCHUTZ DRILLING CO. 


Common Stock around $3 


Largest drilling company in Rocky Mountain area, with 14 rotary 
drilling rigs on contract. 


all of whose 
shares are 


Also has interests in 97 oil wells in 5 states with gross revenue of 
over $500,000 per month and over 125,000 acres of proven and un- 
Canada, Ltd., New York Capital Fund proven oil and gas properties in 8 oil producing states. 
of Canada, Ltd:, and Templeton 
Growth Fund of Canada, Ltd. 

One notable exception among the 
funds is Canadian Fund, Inc., Calvin 
Bullock’s $41 million-assets fund, the 
first entree into the Dominion. Bul- 


Send coupon for FREE Report 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members American Stock Exchange 


OUMNH UL AUT EU AORN LAER aii A 


lock claims that many investors like 
to see dividend checks, tax saving or 
no, and it argues that the tax advan- 
tage becomes significant only when 
‘ the investor is in the higher brackets. 
In that case, however, says Bullock, 
other problems arise. For one thing, 
securing Canadian tax waivers may 
involve extensive red tape. 

Bullock’s most effective argument 
is that the U.S. is bound to close up 
this tax loophole sooner or later. 
Actually both the Treasury and 
House Ways & Means Committee 
never intended such a loophole to 
exist. Last fall, a Ways & Means sub- 
committee led by Rep. Wilbur Mills 
of Arkansas listed the loophole as one 
of the “unintended benefits” resulting 
from flaws in the law. It now seems 
all but certain that the next revision 
of the Internal Revenue Code will 
plug the loophole. 

But most of the N.R.O. funds mean 
to use it to the full until it is closed. 
One of them, Scudder Fund of Can- 
ada, Ltd., has just issued an attractive 
little booklet called “The Answer.” 
Excerpt: “Q. What is the income tax 
status of a U.S. shareholder of the 
Fund? A. Scudder Fund of Canada 
pays no dividends. Therefore, the 
only tax payable by a U.S. share- 
holder is the tax, normally at capital 
gains rate, which may accrue should 
he dispose of his shares at a profit.” 
Comments one Wall Streeter, “That’s 
a big ‘normally’.” 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


IN THE six months ending November, 
Diversified Investment Fund eliminated: 
Southern Pacific, Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
U.S. Rubber, United Merchants & 
Manuf. New Positions: Borg-Warner. 
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continuously. 
Shares in three other such funds | 
have been offered intermittently, and 
are traded in the over-the-counter 
market. These are: Scudder Fund of 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. e 


Name 


BOwling Green 9-1600 


~~ (Please print full name clearly) 


Address __ 








Oil ¢ Uranium 


Air Transport 


ATLAS has substantial 


positions in them. 


A special report on this 

outstanding “situation”. 

Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Currently selling around 


$10 to yield about 6% 


Ask for 
Attias Corp. circular 


Peter P. McDermott & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-7140 











INVESTigation NOW... 
WILL PAY 
RETIREMENT 
DIVIDENDS 


WV IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


In all America there is nothing 
comparable to retired living in this 
cosmopolitan city, where the charm 
of the Old West lives happily with 
the comfort of the new. Here’s a 
way of life that’s relaxing because of 


| the weather — it’s warm 


sunny and dry . 


| the setting — it’s colorful . . and 


the people — easy-to-know and 
hard-to-forget. 
The Tucson Gas, Electric 


| Light & Power Company in- 


vites you to write for inte resting 


| statistics to: 


Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 
5640-F1 Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
Western Gateway to Mexico. 

















ACCOUNTS 

INSURED TO $10, 000 | 
Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal 
Savings Associations 
paying up to 4% 
current dividend. 


To 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Philo.-Balto. Stock Ex. 
1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 








Put your money to work! 


1 1g, ANNUAL 
O RETURN 
Ist & bere petty for Sale 
Diversified ny hands picked for omutty and 
self -tiquid ating IN tty . st 


rvice. ‘Call or write now for com- 
plete int brmatior 


Your ammee deserves the Best! 
THE UNION REALTY 
INVESTORS, ge qe 
178-30 Hillside Ave. ° 

Tel.: Suymple 74500 
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DOW HITS 400 


Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
Sinks to Lowest Level - 
Since March, 1955 


ae 
Would this news surprise you? 


We hope not, because the truth of the mat- 
ter is the Dow probably will hit 400 before 
the end of 1957. 


The important point is, however, does your 
investment program protect you against such 
a possibility? You are protected only if you 
have taken fully into account the key factors 
now shaping the trend of stock prices and if 
you are invested principally in good defensive 
stocks that will resist a general market 
decline. 


To be quite frank, there is no question but 
what a full understanding of these factors 
now, supplemented by a careful selection of 
good defensive stocks, will spell the difference 
between profit and loss for you during 1957. 


To help you keep your 
investment program on 
a sound and profitable 
basis during the critical 
period ahead, we have 
compiled a special re- 
| port, “Danger Signals in 
4 The Current Market’. 
4 This report, over 10,000 
4 words in length, is made 


. Earnings and Their influence on Stock Prices. 
. Reasons Why Tight Money is Bearish. 

. The impeading Cyclical Decline in Business. 

. Investment Strategy in a Bear Market. 

. Selecting Good Defensive Stocks. 

. The Dow Theory as an Investment Aid. 

. Real Estate Versus Securities. 


This is the first time in the eighteen years 
that we have been publishing an advisory 
service that we have made available to read- 
ers generally a special report such as the 
one currently being offered. 

This report, we feel, can be of assistance 
to many investors and traders who are not 
now our subscribers—at a time when clear 
thinking is so urgently needed if profits are 
to be conserved and losses avoided. 


onky Pn ou will ~ . 
ve BY jus 
$ — weeks’ trial eanertgtion to 
The Keltner Investment Letter. te 
this defensive 
ones that we 


. five 
stocks ore discus 


p have outperformed the gen- 
eral market during the recent weakness. 


We feel confident you will profit from the 
information you will receive in this report and 
in our market letters. (The best testimonial as 
to the value of our letters is that for the past 
eighteen years 78% of all Subscribers have 
renewed their Subscriptions.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Keltner Statistical Service 
4004 oe. Avenue, Dept. 5 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Please send, fe return mail, a copy of your report, 
“Danger Signals in The Current Market’’. Also, send 


the two weeks’ trial subscription to The Keltner 
investment Letter. My $2 is enclosed. 


STREET 


CITY & STATE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


terms of the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange rather than the 
handful used in computing the indus- 


| trial average, the market is much 


closer to 400 than 500. (2) This has 
been a period of caution and the 
speculative excesses are few and far 
between. (3) The previously ailing 
bond market has turned upward, and 
new financing has been well received. 
(4) This is annual report time and a 


| psychological lift is likely in many 
| cases. 


(5) The institutional buyer 

has a backlog of funds which will be 

tempted by the right price level. 
Above all, a period of general un- 


| certainty merely tends to accentuate 
speculative interest in the handful of 


specially-favored issues, companies 
which have the promise of good earn- 
ings improvement in 1957. 

For example, Allis-Chalmers, 
around 33, seems an interesting spec- 
ulation inasmuch as 1957 earnings 
could markedly better the $2.35 per 
share estimated profit for 1956. In 
particular, the company’s farm im- 
plement business, the major contrib- 
utor to total sales, and the electrical 
apparatus division, next in impor- 
tance, have an especially good out- 
look. The order backlog for large 
electrical and industrial equipment 
now is some 40% higher than a year 
ago. The prospective upturn in farm 
implement sales will permit better 
scheduling, which in turn means im- 
proved operating efficiency. More- 
over, the company is believed to have 
largely completed its shipments of 
competitively priced electrical appa- 
ratus booked in 1955, which also 
means better profit margins. 

The foregoing also brings to mind 
International Harvester, around 37, 
which likewise should benefit from 
improved scheduling of farm equip- 
ment production. A year ago, manu- 
facturing schedules were too high, in- 
ventory was accumulated, with the 
result that production had to be cur- 
tailed and employees laid off. All of 
which is costly. If sales increase 
5%-10% this coming year, profits 
could be up sharply from estimated 
1956 results of $3.15 per share. Where- 
as Allis-Chalmers has a diversity of 
operations via industrial and elec- 
trical equipment sales, International 
Harvester’s prosperity is chiefly de- 
pendent on trucks—its number one 
division. It is interesting to note that 
the company’s truck production in- 
creased in 1956, and its share of the 
market rose. 

Westinghouse Electric, around 55, is 
a particular beneficiary of the fact 





|pearance at the first hint of bad 
| news? 




















Time To 
Switch Stocks? 


Wwe the stock market vulnerable 
to adverse news both at home 
and abroad, we believe you would 
be wise to check the ground you 
are on before taking another step. 


What about the stocks you now 
hold? Do they represent companies 
which will continue to give a good) 
account of themselves?. At current 
levels, are they still fairly priced? 
Which of your paper profits are 
resting securely upon the realities 
of today and which are balanced 
precariously upon the possibilities 
of tomorrow . . . subject to disap- 


In the event you, like many 
FORBES readers, are sitting nerv- 
ously upon hard-won paper profits, 
reluctant to capture them because 
of the heavy capital gains tax, yet 
even more reluctant to see them 
melt away in a highly selective 
market—we invite you to acquaint 
yourself with the service offered by 
FORBES PERSONAL INVEST- 
MENT MANAGEMENT, a com- 
pletely personal service that will 
help you realign your investment 
portfolio to meet current market 
conditions by determining which of 
your stocks are overvalued and 
should be switched, which should 
be held for further appreciation. 
Obviously, the full scope of this 
Service, its purposes, its many ad- 
vantages to those with $25,000 and 
more invested in securities, cannot 
be explained within the confines of 
this announcement. We therefore 
have prepared a descriptive book- 
let on FORBES PERSONAL IN- 
VESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
which we shall be happy to send 
you upon request. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, WN. Y. 


I may be interested in retaining the services 
of FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT. Will you kindly send me without obligation, 
complete details? My present investments are 
valued at ~ 9 -yuaneed $ iden . I have 
an additional $ ... im cash for available 
investment. 


A wirtsien, of Investors Adviso 


Institute, Inc. 
ibsidiary of FORE Inc. 


P-7001 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. ¥. 


Dividends declared on 
5% Cum. Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock 


* Preferred Dividend No. 3 
Regular quarterly of 25¢ 
per share 
Payable March 15, 1957 
Record date February 28, 1957 
* Common Dividend No. 61 
Regular quarterly of 15¢ 
share 


per 

Payable March 20, 1957 

Record date February 28, 1957 
WALTER A. PETERSON, 


Treasurer 
January 18, 1957 














Air REDUCTION 


Company incorporated 


GED) 159% CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of S0¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1957 
to holders of record on February 18, 
1957, and the twenty-first regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on March 5, 1957 to holders 
of record on February 18, 1957. 
January 23, 1957 


T. S. O’Brien, Secretary 

















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
— 

Common Stock Dividend 
No. 54 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 34c per share on 
Common Stock of Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
February 15, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 24, 1957. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 














Union CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable March 2, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 1, 1957. 


BIRNY MASON, JR. 
etary 
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that cut-price shipments of heavy | 


electrical apparatus are _ steadily 
dwindling. While there is still a large 
number of such contracts to be com- 
pleted in the current half-year, fac- 
tory realized prices should improve 
sharply in the second half. And the 
order backlog is at record high levels. 
Net result is that the 1957 earnings 
potential is in the order of $3.50-$4 


per share whereas little or no profit | 


is likely to be reported for 1956. Ac- 
tually, the poor 1956 showing, which 
is water over the dam, market-wise, 
largely refiects the cost of adopting a 
LIFO inventory accounting basis. All 
of Westinghouse’s problems have not 
been solved. But the company has 
turned the corner and the stock at 
around 55 appears to have distinct 
long-term merit. 

In an entirely different field of ac- 
tivity, General American Transpor- 


tation, around 73, has considerable | 
long-term merit for the conservative 


security buyer. This top notch com- 
pany is primarily in the car leasing 
field, a business which has a consid- 
erable element of growth (it serves 
growth industries) as well as stabil- 
ity. Allied with this is a tank stor- 
age business, which likewise has ele- 
ments of growth and stability. These 
two operations provide the bulk of 
profits estimated at around $5.50 per 
share for 1956. And there is every 


indication that 1957 profits will reach | 
the $6.50—$7 per share level. The | 


two basic divisions of the business are 


still growing, and the company’s mis- | 


cellaneous manufacturing activities 
enjoy a bright outlook. Incidentally, 
the company has invented a revolu- 


tionary cement-making process which | 
could be very important in the future. | 


HOOPER 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


half, and I think some of the earnings 
estimates recently published have 
been premature. Considerable steel 
has been going into inventory. As 
for the oils, I’m a bit worried over the 
possibility of a glut of gasoline as a 
result (partly) of the recent crude 
price increase. Neither group neces- 
sarily is a sale for investment, but I 
would not buy it too freely right now. 
Naturally, if the steels or the inter- 
national oils go way down in this 
market adjustment, I would change 
my attitude. 

To repeat something previously 
said, I do not think this is a time for 
extreme thinking either way. It is 
necessary to be unusually alert, and 
to pay much more attention to in- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 








NOW earn 3%-3'12% 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-W ide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 


Wé W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ml, 
Telephone Fino aciol 6-2116-7-8 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


= LESS in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 
ot expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of 4% million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 
35¢ Ib., coffee 40c, gas 15c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for 
COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 
roads, hotels, hunting, Sohies. vacationing and 
retirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk..OK) to THAYER OF MEXICO, File 26B, 
Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
eeeeeeeeseesesee, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.45 per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
March 15, 1957 to share- 
holders of record as of 
the close of business 
March Ist. 


R. E. REIMER 
Vice President 
Secretary ayd Treasurer 


January 16, 1957 
Dallas, Texas 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Forty-First 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid March 11, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the 

of business February 15, 1957. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President — Finance 


— 








CONTINENTAL 
C iin COMPANY, Inc. 
161st 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A ular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable March 15 
1957, to stockholders o 
record at the close of 
business February 25, 
1957 





49h 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A | quarterly divi- 

of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable April 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business 
March 15, 1957. 


2nd 
SECOND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A ane et rd quarterly divi- 
of one dollar twelve 

and one-half cents 
($1.12 4%) per share on the 
Second eferred stock 
($4.50 cumulative) of this 

company has been de- 
clared payable March 30, 
1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business Match 1, 1957. 


LOREN R, DODSON, 
Secretary 

















SOCONY MOBIL 
OIL. COMPANY 


INC. 
Dividend No. 184 


The Board of Directors on January 
15, 1957, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this 
Company, payable March 9, 1957, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 30, 1957. 


A. M. SuHerwoop, Secretary 











Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized the 

payment of a dividend of fifty cents 
¢$.50) ©: 2 pepshte March 8, 1957, 
to ho Common Stock of record 
Siheuene 3 a1 1957, who on that date hold 
regularly issued Stock ($1.00 
par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


dividual issues and the values in them 
than to the antics of the Averages. I 
hear many respected analysts say that 
they don’t expect the DJ Industrials 
to go below 450 or above 520 this year. 
I would set this year’s range a little 
lower than that, say 430 to 510. And 
that’s subject to change as we go 
along! 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 





building is solidly booked for about 
four years ahead, and I venture to 


predict a whole decade of high pros- | 


perity for this company. 
Considering the violent ups and 


downs of this industry in the past | 


quarter of a century, it must be re- 
garded as a most remarkable achieve- 
ment that Newport News has earned a 
profit and paid a dividend in every 
single year since 1931. The company 
has no debt of any kind, and the latest 
balance sheet shows cash items well in 
excess of total current liabilities. With 


only 800,000 common shares outstand- | 


ing, the stock is occasionally subject to 
somewhat erratic market fluctuations. 
Some day this may be remedied 
through a stock split. 

At its present price of 78, the stock 
of Newport News Shipbuilding may 
appear high in relation to last year’s 
dividend of $2.50 a share and esti- 
mated earnings of only $4.50. How- 
ever, a sizable increase in both earn- 
ings and dividends is indicated for the 
current year. The stock has no place 
in a conservative portfolio where sta- 
bility of price and income is impor- 
tant, but a venturesome investor may 
find this a most interesting and re- 
warding situation. 

Correction: The new World Bank 
bonds carry a 442% coupon, not 4% as 
was stated inadvertently in this col- 
umn on January 15th. The offering 
yield of 4.50% was correctly stated. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 





more profitable than the automotive 
field. Capitalization consists of $4.2 
million in long-term debt, and 548,- 
464 shares of common stock. National 
Malleable would appear to be a good 
stock to own during 1957, at least for 
those readers who are willing to 
accept the risks involved. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 28 

25/2 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.24% SERIES 

Dividend No. 5 

2612 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 

Dividend No. 37 

301% cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able February 28, 1957, to 
stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, February 28. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


January 18, 1957 























SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 72 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
hes been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able March 13, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 
28, 1957. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary 


Dated: January 19, 1957 





























EQUITABLE Gas COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


At a meeting held January 22, 
1957, the Board of Directors 
declared quarterly dividends 
of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Convertible Preferred 
Stock and 40 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, pay 
able March 1, 1957 to all hold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 8, 195 


H. 8. Netting, Jr., 
Secretary 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 
able from Forbes, but may be purchased from 
your local bookseller or direct from the publisher. 


Secrets or SUCCESSFUL SELLING. Edited by 
John D. Murphy. Prentice-Hall, N.Y.C. 
$4.95. 

A WHOLE galaxy of successful salesmen 
get together in this book to pool wits and 
reveal their championship techniques. 
Such noted aces as Elmer Wheeler, Earl 
Prevette, Frank Bettger, Charles Roth 
and Bert Schlain are featured in Mur- 
phy’s handbook. No matter how stylized 
and individual the techniques of these 
men, certain fundamentals are shared by 
all of them: relentless self-discipline in 
serving the customer’s wants, stick-to- 
itiveness and an uncanny ability to turn 
objections into selling points. At bottom, 
they all seem to say, sales ability begins 
with confidence in oneself even before 
confidence in product. Self-mastery is 
the first rule of successful salesmanship, 
these champion salesmen conclude. As 
one of them says, “You have to believe 
to sell.” 

But in addition to this basic attitude 
(which accounts for success in more 
fields than selling), Secrets of Success- 
ful Selling presents a host of valuable 
suggestions on the everyday sales level. 

Item: use positive suggestion to the 
customer—“Don’t sell the steak, sell the 
sizzle.” 

Not only for the nuggets of practical 
information it contains, but for its wise 
revelation of the basic personality rea- 
sons for successful selling, this book is 
highly recommended not only for the 
youngster pacing nervously before his 
first prospect’s door, but for the $100,000 
salesman curious to learn the secrets of 
his own success. 


AGRICULTURAL CommopiTy ProcramMs: Two 
Decapes OF EXxpEerrence. By Prof. Mur- 
ray R. Benedict and Oscar C. Stine. 
Twentieth Century Fund, N.Y.C. $5. 
The authors of this book believe that 
ever since Congress stepped in to set in- 
dividual prices and quotas in agricul- 
tural support programs the situation has 
become increasingly chaotic. They ap- 
pear to have little hope that a coordi- 
nated, over-all program can be worked 
out. 

The main trouble as the authors see it, 
is that we designed a crop-support pro- 
gram for two purposes—to assist recov- 
ery from a severe depression and to in- 
crease output in time of war—and then 
for political purposes we failed to make 
the necessary adjustments when the 
days of crisis ended. 

The authors suggest a program that 
would take into account the changing 
conditions in each crop and that could 
be devised to fit not only individual crops 
but individual regions. They believe that 
we will always need machinery for ab- 
sorbing and later disposing of temporary 
farm surpluses in order to stabilize farm 
income but not to create surpluses, 
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J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO 
COMPANY 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 80 cents per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon and New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable March 5, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 15, 1957. 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


January 10, 1957 





Makers of 


Secretary 


CAMEL, CAVALIER, 
WINSTON AND SALEM 


cigarettes 


PRINCE ALBERT 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


smoking tobacco 





69th REGULAR DIVIDEND 


The directors, on Janvory 18, declored o regular 
quorterly dividend (No. 69) of thirty (30) cents 
per shore on the Common Stock, payable on 
March 20 to shoreholders of record February 7 
The quarterly dividend (No. 7) on the 4% per 
cent Cumulotive Preferred Stock, Series A, ot 
28 Vath cents per shore. and the quarterly dividend 
(No. 7) on the 5% per cent Cumulotive Convert- 
ible Second Preferred Stock, Series of 1955, at 
4) Y%th cents per shore, each will be poid on 
March 1 to shoreholders of record February 7 
W. D. FORSTER, Secretary 
Jonvory 18, 1957 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
Od Company 


SUNRAY BLDG. TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








Dividend No. 20 


The Boord of Directors of National 
Airlines, incorporated, have this day 
declared the regular cosh quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share on all outstanding 

stock payable on Jan. 25, 1957, to 
stockholders of record Jan. 17,1957. 


R. P. Foreman, Secretary 
Miami, Florida, Jan. 7,1957 





Only NATIONAL offers RADAR- 
SMOOTH flights to Florida and 
Cuba on all 4-engine service. 


NATIONAL 


AIRLINE OF THE STARS 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Ww, The Board of Directors at a 
Se a meeting held January 9, 1957, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06Y% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay4 
able February 15, 1957, 
to stockholders of recor 
February 1, 1957. 

A. SCHNEIDER 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas, 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company. pay- 
able March 5, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business January 
25, 1957. 


LOUIS B. GRESHAM, 
Jenuory 8, 1957 Secretary 














ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I am convinced that much better 
results can be obtained from operat- 
ing organizations which are responsi- 
ble to a competent private manage- 
ment and boards of direction which 
must show economical operation, ade- 
quate upkeep, good public relations, 
and a profit than can possibly be se- 
cured from a national bureaucratic 
or a local political organization which 
is responsible to a constantly chang- 
ing, short-lived political administra- 
tion without any financial responsi- 
bility as to the result. 

—Dr. Henry Earte Ricocs. 


The happiness of your life depends 
upon the quality of your thoughts: 
therefore, guard accordingly, and 
take care that you entertain no no- 
tions unsuitable to virtue and reason- 
able nature. —Marcus ANTONINUS. 


I count him braver who overcomes 
his desires than him who conquers 
his enemjes; for the hardest victory 
is the victory over self. —ARISTOTLE. 


Many imagine that the higher you 
go, the easier the climbing. Don’t be 
governed by that theory unless you 
have a soft place to fall back into. 

—J. L. Boceus. 


A man finds in the productions of 
nature an inexhaustible stock of ma- 
terial on which he can employ him- 
self without any temptations to envy 
or malevolence, and has always a 
certain prospect of discovering new 
reasons for adoring the sovereign 
author of the universe. —JOHNSON. 


Freedom which has genuine mean- 
ing is more than a timeless abstrac- 
tion, more than an absence of re- 
straints. It is something shaped freshly 
in each generation wrestling with the 
conditions which, in that particular 
time, limit and extend freedom. 

—HELen M. Lynp. 


It is not enough to have great quali- 
ties; we must also have the manage- 
ment of them. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


If you intend to go to work, there is 
no better place than right where you 
are; if you do not intend to go to 
work, you cannot get along any- 
where. Squirming and crawling about 
from place to place can do no good. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


50 


The people never give up their lib- 
erties but under some delusion. 
—EpmunND BurkKE. 


It is a serious misunderstanding of 
Christ’s and the apostles’ injunctions 
to aim at establishing and building up 
the Kingdom of God by political 
means. The only forces which this 
Kingdom knows are religious and 
moral forces, and it rests on a basis 
of freedom. —ADOLPH HARNACK. 





B. C. FORBES: 


In one of New York’s most aris- 
tocratic clubs a member re- 
marked to me, “There’s Mr. 
; he’s an egotist. Mr. 
isn’t,’ mentioning the next-in- 
command in the same huge 
organization, who has in recent 
years eclipsed the egotist. One 
difference between the two men 
—I happen to know them both 
—is that the first contracted 
swelled head years ago and 
ceased feeling that it was neces- 
sary for him to learn anything 
more. His associate didn’t lose 
his balance when fortune and 
power came his way. Instead, 
he has preserved an open, alert 
mind. He eagerly seeks fresh 
knowledge. He reads business 
magazines and books. He keeps 
on winning new friends. Modern 
business is a quickly-moving 
procession and any executive 
who smugly imagines that it is 
entirely unnecessary for him to 
exert himself to keep step is 
doomed to be passed by. “Pride 
goeth before a fall.” 











When you are friendly you are au- 
tomatically inviting, and unconscious- 
ly developing, potential business. . . . 
The odds are always with the friendly 
representative, all other things being 
equal; and in many instances friend- 
liness can compensate when all other 
things are not precisely equal. 

—Henry W. Hayes. 


Contempt is commonly taken by the 
young for an evidence of understand- 
ing; but it is neither difficult to 
acquire, nor meritorious when ac- 
quired. To discover the imperfections 
of others is penetration; to hate them 
for their faults is contempt. We may 
be clear-sighted without being ma- 
levolent, and make use of the errors 
we discover, to learn caution, not to 
gratify satire. —SypNEY SMITH. 


Industry must fight just as passion- 
ately for educational freedom as it 
does for economic freedom because 
that which threatens educational free- 
dom threatens all freedoms. 

—Cnares F. Moore, Jr., 
v.p., Ford Motor Co. 


There is no such thing as a “self- 
made” man. We are made up of thou- 
sands of others. Every one who has 
ever done a kind deed for us, or spok- 
en one word of encouragement to us, 
has entered into the make-up of our 
character and of our thoughts, as well 
as our success. 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Crime rarely fails to make the 
headlines. How one wishes there were 
some way of featuring and dramatiz- 
ing good living and high thinking. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


Life is a glass given to us to fill; a 
busy life is filling it with as much as 
it can hold; a hurried life has had 
more poured into it than it can con- 
tain. —WiLi1AM Apams Brown. 


I received a letter from a lad ask- 
ing me for an easy berth. To this I 
replied: “You cannot be an editor; 
do not try the law; do not think of 
the ministry; let alone all ships and 
merchandise; abhor politics; don’t 
practice medicine; be not a farmer or 
a soldier or a sailor; don’t study, 
don’t think. None of these are easy. 
O, my son, you have come into a 
hard world. I know of only one easy 
place in it, and that is the grave!” 

—BEECHER. 


Behind every advance of the human 
race is a germ of creation growing in 
the mind of some lone individual. An 
individual whose dreams waken him 
in the night while others lie content- 
edly asleep. 

—Crawrorp H. GREENEWALT. 





A Text... 


Sent in by John Kiktavi, Los 
Angeles, Calif. What's your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


For what will it profit a man if he gains 
the whole world and forfeits his life? Or 
what shall a man give in return for his 
life? 


—S. Matruew 16-26 
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Look what’s been added 
to the Pure Oil dncture 


Since 1950, Pure Oil has added the equivalent 
of a completely integrated oil company to the 
Northern segment of its operations. 


In just six years, important production in Colorado, in- 
terests in eight pipe lines, a complete refinery, and nine 
terminals have been added. And through the acquisition of 
the W. H. Barber Company and Benzoco, and the conver- 
sion of the Hickok Oil Corporation, more than 2,300 addi- 
tional PURE station outlets now serve an increasing 
number of motorists in the North. 

This remarkable growth brings greater efficiency and 
economy in a key area of PURE’s operations. Matter of 


Now, 


fact, a great surge of growth and progress is being ex- 
perienced throughout the entire Pure Oil operating area 
. expanded production, increased refinery capacity, 
added transportation facilities, more modern marketing 
outlets, continued product research and development. 
These are the signs of a healthy, vigorous and ge 


sive business... the planning of a forward-looking oil 


company. 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
Producers « Refiners « Transporters 
Marketers 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


more than ever...Be sure with PURE 
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LTHOUGH heart disease is our nation’s greatest 

health problem, we can face it today with increas- 

ing hope and confidence. Through research, a vast 

amount of knowledge about the heart and its functions 
has been accumulated. 

As studies continue, there is every justification to 
anticipate further advances in diagnosis, treatment . .. 
and perhaps even prevention . . . of various diseases 
affecting the heart and blood vessels. 

While heart disease is a challenge to medical re- 
search, it is also a challenge to you. If you are in- 
formed about the heart, you can help protect your 
own and the hearts of your relatives and friends. The 
following questions and answers may help you to know 
your heart better . . . and give it the care it deserves. 


Is the heart strong and durable? 

Yes . .. the healthy heart is one of the strongest 
organs in the body and it has remarkable reserves of 
strength. Despite its immense task, a healthy heart 
can be nearly as efficient as the years advance as it is 
at age 20. Even at the older ages, a healthy heart is 
fully capable of meeting the body’s needs. 


Can you do anything to keep your 
heart in good shape? 

Yes... you can protect your heart by avoiding sudden 
or prolonged exertion, watching your diet, avoiding 
overweight, and by getting the slcep and rest you need. 
You should also have a medical examination every 
year. Then if heart trouble is found, prompt treatment 
may control it and make possible a long and nearly 
normal way of life. 


@ Are all heart attacks serious? 


Not necessarily . . . because some are mild and the 


heart can repair itself with care and treatment. In 
these cases, a person may usually resume normal 
activities. Even when there are serious complications, 
patients can often recover if the heart is helped to heal 
itself. In fact, four out of five of those who withstand 
their first coronary attack recover and continue to 
work full time for many years. 


Are overweight and emotional tension 
bad for the heart? 


Yes . . . overweight taxes the heart and blood vessels, 
according to many scientific studies. So, try to keep 
your weight about equal to what you should have 
weighed between ages 25 and 30. Emotional upsets 
can make your heart beat faster and your blood pres- 
sure go up. 


Can people with heart disease 
lighten the heart’s work? 


Yes . . . if they learn how to care for an impaired 
heart. Plenty of rest, protection against infection, 
proper diet, and avoidance of hurry, worry and strenu- 
ous activities can all help the affected heart to carry 
on. Of course, treatment given by your doctor is im- 
portant, but the patient himself can do most to safe- 
guard the heart. 


Is heart disease more prevalent now? 


No ... not when you consider these facts: (1) more 
people are living longer and reaching ages when the 
heart’s endurance naturally ebbs; (2) heart ailments 
are diagnosed now with greater accuracy, whereas in 
the past many deaths actually caused by heart disease 
were blamed on other causes. 


an am an anaes anananas ase=enataranenan 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10,N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet 
“Your Heart,” 2-57-F. 


Name 








Street 





City State 
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